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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


WownbDER what would happen if 
every newspaper staff lived up to its 
possibilities—producing features, car- 
toons, fiction, humor—and every other 
type of material a newspaper needs in 
addition to news! 

If every man and woman on the 
staff had a hobby, a specialty, in 
which he or she indulged after, in be- 
tween and in addition to the regular 
stint? If each member of a staff be- 
came an authority in some certain field 
such as science, labor, religion, art, 
nature—etc., while at the same time 
keeping his or her principal efforts 
moored to the editorial rooms? If one 
or more became masters of fiction— 
novels, serials, short stories and the 
like? 

Perhaps then the day of the indivi- 
dual newspaper would return — the 
day when every newspaper would be 
different from every other. There 
would be more of a chance for the de- 
velopment of new stars in the editorial 
and feature firmament. 

As it stands today, newspapers can 
command the services of top-notch 
columnists, cartoonists, feature 
writers, fiction writers and other jour- 
nalistic masters of their trade through 
syndicates at a price far below what it 
would cost them to main their own 
writers of this caliber. But they might 
encourage their own staffers to have a 
whirl now and then at producing some- 
thing new and different, something 
original that would be the individual’s 
and the paper’s own. 


For example, consider the expe- 
rience of Alexander F. Jones, manag- 
ing editor of the Washington Post. He 
has long believed there is unsuspected 
ability along various lines present in 
newspaper staffs—and several months 
ago he proved it. 

Last December, it appears, Walter 
Haight, racing editor of the Post, con- 
fessed—as many newspapermen do— 
that some day he was going to write a 
book. This book, he said, was to be 
about a Black Beauty of the track. 
Later the same day the circulation 
manager suggested to Mr. Jones it 
might be a good idea to get a new 
feature that might help hold up cir- 
culation during the normal holiday 
slump. 

Managing Editor Jones came to a 

[Concluded on page 23] 
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Policy by Pressure! 


Examples Revealing the Factors That 
Sometimes Throttle Editorial Comment 


By ROSCOE ELLARD 


Editor, Editorial Page, 
The Columbia Daily Missourian 


Carncat newspaper readers need 
first to understand that good, bad and 
indifferent editorials make up Amer- 
ican journalistic opinion. 

They should next understand that 
editorials today are written chiefly to 
define and explain, to provoke thought 
by supplying light and interest and 
broadly usable material. They should 
realize that editorial comment seldom 
attempts to tell people what to think 
or to assume omniscience. They 
understand that editorials frequently 
state a conclusion and suggest a defi- 
nite program not as paternalism, but 
as an aid to interest and to concrete 
reflection. 

These critical readers also should 
know something about and understand 
the significance of the various pres- 
sures which bear upon editors and in- 
fluence or determine editorial policy. 


NEWSPAPER policy, like a patent 
medicine almanac, plagues the layman 
sorely. And, as a matter of fact, few 
editors—to save their lives—could de- 
fine their policy in any but the most 
general terms. 

They doubtless possess what Mat- 
thew Arnold called the educated man’s 
“fundamental attitudes toward life”’— 


basic points of view, born of long 
study, toward his contacts with the 
State, Religion, with Economics, with 
the existing codes of morals, with phi- 
losophy and art. But that an editorial 
writer has to consult some sort of 
deskbook of policy to determine 
whether he shall write for or against 
a man or an issue is absurd, except for 
“sacred cow” lists or a “proscription 
catalog” which grows up temporarily 
in some newspaper offices according 
to proprietors’ whims or business 
exigency. 

The policy of the Cincinnati Post, 
for instance, is “Give light and the 
people will find their own way.” The 
policy of the New York Times con- 
tinues to be as stated by Mr. Ochs in 
his salutory in 1896: “To give the 
news impartially, without fear or fa- 
vor, regardless of any party, sect, or 
interest involved.” The purpose be- 
hind the Times’ editorial page, accord- 
ing to the publisher, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, is, “to explain the news 
and, in some instances, to indicate 
what in our judgment should or 
should not be done. That judgment 
is not regulated by a current party 
position or a single interest with which 








Tus article brings into the open some of the problems of ad- 
vertising and other pressures thai a newspaper or magazine 
must face—suggests that newspaper and magazine readers and 
the publications alike would be better off if readers knew and 
understood these problems. Too many readers jump at conclu- 
sions, criticize the press without realizing the position in which 
newspapers sometimes find themselves. Frank presentation and 
discussion of these problems may aid the press, with the support 
of its reader, to withstand those who would hamper free editorial 
discussion by pressure halters. Roscoe Ellard, author of the ar- 
ticle, has had extensive experience in the practice and teaching 
of journalism. The first of these two articles on editorials and 
editorial policies appeared in The Quill last month. 
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Roscoe Ellard 


we happen to feel sympathetic. That 
judgment is reached after the best 
test we are able, within our limita- 
tions, to make of the fairness, effec- 
tiveness, legality and necessity of the 
thing done or proposed to be done.” 
The Times, for instance, editorially ap- 
proved the purposes but disapproved 
certain details of the Social Security 
Act. This could not possibly be set 
down in a general policy; it is a mat 
ter of editorial judgment on a specific 
issue. 

The policy of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat declares the Globe-Demo- 
crat to be “an independent newspaper 
printing the news impartially, support 
ing what it believes to be right and 
opposing what it believes to be wrong 
without regard to party politics.” The 
Kansas City Star, according to its edi 
tor, Henry J. Haskell, “aims to present 
all relevant information on issues of 
the day. In its editorials it hopes to 
stimulate people to think, even if they 
do not agree with the policy it favors. 
The Star aims to support such poli 
cies as will make for the improvement 
of the city, and for the welfare of the 
Middle West and the nation. It pays 
especial attention to foreign affairs, 
particularly as to their bearing on con- 
ditions in the United States.” 

The policy of the Milwaukee Journal 
is “to print the news as fully and 
fairly and squarely as it can be done; 
to get all the information it can about 
matters of importance to the public, 
giving its readers all sides of a ques- 
tion; to strive not to do injustice to 
anyone or bring into its stories what 
might hurt people innocent of all of- 
fense. In its editorial comment upon 
events, the Journal is independent. 
It has no political, financial, or other 
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entanglements. It does not care about 
classes, but about people.” 


T HESE declarations come closer to 
business slogans than to restrictive 
march orders. Each implies that an 
issue is weighed according to its mer- 
its as editors see them. Obviously, 
editors, like supreme court justices, 
reason in terms of their particular ex- 
perience and background. Of course, 
an editorial stand upon a controversial 
issue results from the considered judg- 
ment of the publisher and his editorial 
staff; it is not and should not be, I be- 
lieve, an extreme personal view. It 
is printed as the utterance of a news- 
paper, not as the view of an individual. 
Thus a commentator may be prevented 
from publishing in a given editorial 
page a belief which sharply disagrees 
with the predominant view of his col- 
leagues, but never on a newspaper of 
integrity is a writer directed to write 
a view he believes to be wrong. 


Cuan paper policies, except for 
Hearst publications, are seldom di- 
rected from headquarters. In the 
Gannett chain, Frank E. Gannett, pres- 
ident and organizer, does not attempt 
to direct editorial positions. He re- 
quires only that his papers be “clean, 
respectable, newsy, and fair.” His 
Rochester and Utica papers do write 
editorials in manifold and distribute 
them to their 10 other offices; but 
every editor uses his own judgment. 
he can take or leave as he sees fit. 
The Scripps-Howard practice is to send 
by teletype to all Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers one editorial daily. This may be 
printed at each editor’s discretion. 
Other editorials are by writers of the 
Scripps-Howard papers that publish 
them. 

Mr. Hearst is different. Dr, Charles 
A. Beard writes, “No person with in- 
tellectual honesty or moral integrity 
will touch Mr. Hearst with a ten-foot 
pole.” Yet Hearst’s 28 newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 5,- 
500,000 daily and 7,000,000 on Sunday 
—the largest group of newspapers 
owned by one individual in the world. 
Allowing three adult readers for each 
paper, a low estimate, Mr. Hearst 
reaches 16,500,000 persons each day, 
and 21,000,000 on Sunday. Mr. Hearst 
also owns 12 magazines, 8 radio sta- 
tions, a motion picture company and 
a news-reel organization. 

Mr. Hearst does control Hearst pol- 
icy; he is Hearst policy. “For 31,000 
men,” we read in Fortune,’ “Hearst’s 
word is the word of God on earth. .. . 
The Hearstman’s every act is ordered 
from the mountain top, and he had 
better think carefully—better still, ask 
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the Chief—before committing himself 
to anything of importance. If he runs 
a newspaper, his newsprint (biggest 
item in his budget) is bought for him; 
his national advertising is sold for him 
by national representatives; his cir- 
culation methods are devised for him 
at headquarters; his editorial features 
are handed to him whether he likes 
them or not; his national editorials 
reach him ready for the composing 
room. He cannot hire or fire his own 
managing editor. What can he do? 
He can make himself and his paper as 
popular as possible with the commu- 
nity, particularly with local adver- 
tisers. And he can please Mr. Hearst.” 

Mr. Hearst’s influence in precipitat- 
ing the Spanish American War, and 
the suggestive approval of “necessary 
killings” by his New York Journal a 
few months before Czolgosz assassi- 
nated President McKinley are well 
known to students of history; likewise 
his war scare in 1927 concerning Mex- 
ico, Japan, and the United States. The 
Hearst newspaper policy has attacked 
academic freedom in our schools, and 
favors Fascism in the United States. 

A critical reader, then, should ex- 
amine several issues of an editorial 
page to discover whether it is written 
as blind party support, from prejudice, 
or with competently informed intel- 
lectual integrity, just as a critical 
reader investigates the background 
and method of an author before buy- 
ing his books. 

Barricades of policy, radical, liberal, 
conservative, do surround a few edi- 
torial pages, but for the most part 
these are not the pages to which 
the critical reader resorts. Rightly a 
reader suspects a paper with barbed 
wire entanglements across which no 
intercourse of divergent views can 
proceed. Inflexible policy is a serious 
sin in a newspaper or magazine. 

Fortunately the quality of editorial 
policy is fairly constant: it may be 
liberal on Monday, radical on Tuesday, 
and conservative on Wednesday, but 
it is not apt to be good in January, 
bad in February, and indifferent in 
March. 


News and editorial policy, however, 
can be more intelligently identified 
and more sympathetically judged by 
the reader who knows how advertising 
and reader pressures bear upon edi- 
tors. So many Brass Checks have 
been written about the counting room 
control of journalism that this discus- 
sion will confine itself to recent con- 
crete cases, and to what may be help- 
ful conclusions. These conclusions 
every experienced newspaperman 
knows, but critics from Upton Sinclair 


to George Seldes have either missed 
them or obscured them. 

Sinclair’s Brass Check and Seldes’ 
Freedom of the Press are essentially 
true, I think, in detail; but they are 
wrong in their emphasis and in the 
totality of effect their pictures give to 
the layman. What institution—edu- 
cation, the bar, statesmanship, the 
church—is free from its weak char- 
acters or occasional surrender, in self- 
preservation, to nefarious and inexor- 
able pressure? 

A point to understand is that since 
human society at times becomes pred- 
atory it requires power to be virtuous, 
unless one can masochistically enjoy 
being crippled, perhaps destroyed. 
Stockholders rarely possess that ab- 
normality. Newspaper investments 
are huge; operating expense is high; 
newspapers must publish regularly 
whether the advertising for each issue 
is profitable or not. Newspapers need 
both advertising revenue and constant 
readers in order to exist. 

A newspaper can offend one or two 
advertisers—if it has many; it can at- 
tack a utility; but if it loses any sig- 
nificant proportion of its buying pub- 
lic, the constant reader, it loses the 
indispensable service it must sell to 
the advertiser. Yet it is not the buy- 
ing public that pays for news and com- 
ment; the advertiser pays. Journal- 
ism, therefore, must weight each pres- 
sure for suppression or support in 
terms of its existence. Each editor 
must ask, “Are we strong enough to 
withstand this pressure? Is the issue 
significant enough to lose on it, per- 
haps quixotically, $10,000 or $1,000,- 
000; 5,000 or 50,000 readers?” The 
problem is not as simple as many crit- 
ics assume. 

Obviously, unless the pressure is un- 
usually strong, the metropolitan daily 
can laugh at the attempt to coerce; the 
smaller paper cannot, for the smaller 
paper needs nearly every advertiser 
on its books and nearly every reader 
on its list in order to pay a reasonable 
dividend on its stock. 

This is because, as Adolph Ochs once 
put it, “The more readers, the more 
independence of influence of adver- 
tisers; the fewer readers, the more de- 
pendence on the advertiser. It may 
seem like a contradiction (yet it is 
the truth) to assert: the greater num- 
ber of advertisers the less influence 
they are able to exert on the pub- 
lisher.”? 


Herne, for instance, are six cases of 
pressure. One came from political 
bosses, three from advertisers, two 


* Cited in_ the “History of the New York 
Times” by Elmer Davis. 


[Continued on page 18} 
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So We Started a Local Column 





Phyllis Dolan 


News: So you’re looking for news 
again. Well, I don’t know any—not 
that you could print. Why don’t you 
start a column in your paper and print 
some hot stuff?” 

For years I had listened to this 
speech from nearly everyone on my 
run. Perhaps I should say from every- 
one in town, for my run covered the 
whole town. Inwardly the remark 
made me sizzle, but to the asinine smile 
that went with “not that you could 
print” I had only to smile back and say 
it would be fun but not very practical. 

Then one day at the beginning of 
last summer I asked myself honestly 
why I didn’t write a column — of 
course, not a gossip column but one 
such as “Off the Reporter’s Cuff,” 
which the Minneapolis Journal used 
to have. 

After all, I reasoned, there were 3,- 
000 people living in town, nearly all of 
who knew each other. Why wouldn’t 
they enjoy reading little squibs about 
people they knew just as much as Min- 
neapolis people had enjoyed reading 
about people most of whom they did 
not know at all? I spoke to my father, 
who was my city editor, managing edi- 
tor and editor-in-chief. He was a little 
doubtful but he said I could try. 


Our town is located in South Dakota 
—which was at the time known as the 
heart of the great drouth area. The 
week the column made its first appear- 
ance the town was running wild with 
heat stories. It wasn’t proper to talk 
of anything else at the gatherings of 
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By PHYLLIS DOLAN 


the town’s high society. I made a 

mental note to include a good 

weather yarn in my column. The 
same week a circus came to town. 

A chance for another squib if you 

watch out, I thought. 
For inspiration I read all the col- 
umns in all the daily papers I could 
find and I watched the papers for 
unusual bits of news which could 
be worked over to interest my 
readers. In the theater advertise- 
- ments of a Minneapolis paper I no- 
. ticed that a movie was playing at 

the Orpheum theater in Minneapo- 

lis which had already been shown 

at our town. Now, Minneapolis is 
the Mecca of our people. The idea of 
them being a jump ahead of the great 
city is flattering beyond words. I de- 
cided to write a short paragraph about 
the show, being sure to mention the 
fact that the price was consideraby 
more in Minneapolis. Our theater 
man—we only have one movie house 
—would like that. 

One evening this same week while I 
was driving down main street I noticed 
a cluster of people standing around a 
parked car. The attraction, I found, 
was a 1902 model Cadillac, which was 
owned by a farmer living south of 
town. The car was the oldest in the 
state, he claimed. The owner was a 
colorful character, himself, whom the 
small boys called “Rasputin.” Here 
was item number four. 


As I visited each place on my run this 
first week of my columning career, I 


And How the Home Folks Chuckled 
At Squibs They Might Have Missed 


watched out for little squibs for the 
column. Of course, I had to be very 
cautious because the name of the col- 
umn writer was to remain unknown to 
the readers. In our only hotel I saw a 
sign which I had long admired. Men- 
tally I wrote: Town’s most effective 
sign—the one over the daily news- 
paper stand at the Hotel St. Hubert. 
It reads, “Lookie Same As Tookie— 
5c.” 

In the marriage license bureau, 
which is officially known as the Office 
of the Clerk of Courts, I ran into a 
dear old Irish couple from Minneapolis 
applying for a marriage license. You 
see, in South Dakota we marry couples 
before they have time to change their 
minds. The result is that couples 
flock in from Minnesota to avoid the 
five-day waiting period. 

As I arrived at the bureau this par- 
ticular day, the clerk was asking the 
bride how old she was. She hesitated 
for a while but finally said she was 51. 
The groom came through with a 60. 
And when it came to signing on the 
dotted line, he had to borrow her 
glasses to see where the line was. A 
splendid little tid-bit, thought I. 


Anp so I was off. Filled with items 
such as these the first column came 
out. It was two colums wide and 
about nine inches long. It had a boxed 
head with a small cut of a woman, 
searching for something under a lamp 
post with a magnifying glass and a 
{Concluded on page 19 | 





Here's a way to use those little stories about folks that aren't 
large enough to make separate news items—put them all in a 
chatty, lively, column in the manner that Phyllis Dolan did for 
her father’s Grant County Review at Milbank, S. D. She has 
been gathering news items ever since she was 12 years old, she 
says, and plans to keep at it after completing her work at the 
University of Minnesota where she is on the staff of the Minne- 
sota Daily and a member of Theta Sigma Phi, journalistic soror- 
ity. Profit by her experience in columning for the home folks! 














Another Interesting Story of 


the Strips, Introducing 
Big Chief Wahoo and 





His Creators 





In an Indiana farm-house and a 
Toledo, Ohio, cottage on a hill above 
the railroad station, a quarter-century 
ago, two scarred and _ tack-pocked 
bread-boards leaned against two kitch- 
en tables. Over each board, utterly 
oblivious to the stir of family activity 
around him, bent a boy with a pencil, 
covering yards of scrap paper and 
cardboard with a tumbling procession 
of grotesque little figures. 

On these two makeshift drawing 
boards were outlined the twin, and 
curiously parallel destinies of Allen 
Saunders and Elmer Woggon, co- 
authors of “Big Chief Wahoo” and 
America’s newest successful comic 
strip team. 

Both lads continued through their 
adolescent years to study and practice 
and dream of the day when their crea- 
tions would frolic and clown on comic 
pages with those of Rube Goldberg, 
Bud Fisher and George McManus. 
They took correspondence courses and 
did residence art school study in car- 
tooning. 

Eventually, they believed—errone- 
ously, it turned out—that they saw 
their dreams coming true. Each sold 
a comic strip, to the same syndicate. 
Saunders fathered a panel series, 
“Miserable Moments,” a kid cartoon 
which soon succumbed to the competi- 
tion of such masters of that genre as 
Briggs, Williams and Webster. 

Woggon brought out the first avia- 
tion strip, “Skylark,” which ran for 
some time in about 40 American and 
Canadian newspapers, but which, un- 
fortunately, was discontinued before 
the air adventure strip reached its 
tremendous present-day popularity. 





The Surprising Stooge 
Who Stole the Show 


By ARTHUR S. RUDD 


Asout this time, Saunders decided 
his talents, if any, lay in writing, not 
drawing, and began studying for a 
career in journalism. Graduated from 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, 
Ind.), he did some reporting in Chi- 
cago, then settled down for seven 
years at his Alma Mater as a teacher 
of Romance Languages. He studied 
abroad, barn-stormed with a troupe of 
chautauqua actors, wrote some maga- 


zine fiction and plays (his “Three 
Taps at 12” has been presented by ama- 
teurs almost a thousand times since 
Samuel French published it) and 
eventually anchored in Toledo as dra- 
matic editor of the News-Bee. 
Woggon, meanwhile, had not lost 
sight of his goal. After a period in an 
automobile factory—during which he 
continued to spend his nights and 
week-ends at the drawing-board—he 





tional articles. 


cate, Chicago, IIl. 





No series of articles The Quill has presented over the years 
has proved more popular than the current one on comic and ad- 
venture strips and their creators. Much of the material is being 
reprinted in current digests. With such approval on the part of 
Quill readers, therefore, we are happy to continue with addi- 


This month Arthur S. Rudd tells the interesting story back of 
that lively little savage—Big Chief Wahoo—and the strip’s cre- 
ators. Rudd was graduated from the University of Oregon's 
School of Journalism in 1924, after having served as editor of the 
Oregon Daily and as campus correspondent for the Oregon Jour- 
nal. He wrote the first study of tabloid newspapers. Never pub- 
lished, it was sold privately to newspaper publishers. He re- 
ceived a M.S. degree from Columbia University’s School of Jour- 
nalism in 1925. He is now sales manager for Publishers’ Syndi- 
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The Great Gusto 


Gusto was to have been the star of the new 
strip but a little guy named Wahoo 
fooled everyone. 


got a job in the art department of the 
Toledo Blade. He made rapid prog- 
ress. Before he was old enough to 
vote, he was drawing page-one political 


cartoons for that influential paper. 
Later, he became art director of the 
Blade, a position he held for many 
years. His success fired the interest 
of his brothers and sisters, all of whom 
followed in his steps. He has today 
three brothers and two sisters who are 
professional artists. 

Though the two members of the 
present “Big Chief Wahoo” team had 
not yet met, they were continuing to 
build parallel backgrounds for their 
eventual partnership. While Saunders 
was writing a daily theatrical column 
for the editorial side, Woggon was be- 
coming a specialist in theatrical and 
circus advertising. He handled pro- 
motion for great circuses and was 
consultant and collaborator for such 
outstanding entertainers as the late 
Chic Sale. This experience was to be 
vividly reflected in the promotion cam- 
paign for “Big Chief Wahoo,” scores 
of editors having remarked: “This 
feature was launched by men who 
have been schooled in show business.” 


OnE day two years ago, Woggon was 
commissioned by Publishers Syndi- 
cate, Chicago, to work out a new comic 
strip. The leading character was to 
be a composite of the world’s best- 
known and best loved windbags. Wog- 
gon created The Great Gusto, put him 
in a medicine show setting. As a 
stooge, he gave him a sawed-off little 





Saunders and Woggon 


Here are the men responsible for Big Chief Wahoo and his associates—Allen Saunders, lett, 


and Elmer Woggon, right. 
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Minnie-Ha-Cha 


The svelte Indian princess who is the object 
of Chief Wahoo's affections—when he isn't 
wandering a bit. 


savage, Big Chief Wahoo. He asked 
Saunders to join him and write con 
tinuity. 

Within a few weeks, it was apparent 
that Wahoo was stealing the show. 
Though other characters were added 
to the cast—Pigtails, the ball-of-fire; 
Lulu Hipps, the designing, delectable 
boarding-house keeper; Minnie-Ha- 
Cha, Wahoo’s shapely sweetheart; 
Ammonia, the wonder horse, and the 
Duke of Burpingham; the little Indian 
held his lead. Long before the strip 
was deemed ready for release by the 
syndicate, the billing was changed. 
The name became “Big Chief Wahoo.” 
The stooge had stolen the show from 
the star, and in rehearsal, before the 
first night curtain had gone up! 

“Big Chief Wahoo” was launched, 
last November, in some 35 American 
and Canadian newspapers. The num 
ber has almost doubled since then. 
Wahoo appears in full color in more 
than 40 Sunday papers, too. 

The bread-boards have been re 
placed by modern drawing equipment, 
the kitchens by a comfortable down 
town studio in Toledo. But the hands 
that shape the destinies of Big Chief 
Wahoo are still motored by the en- 
thusiasm which, 25 years ago, sent 

| Concluded on page 17 | 





Stay Home, Young Writer! 


Have You Analyzed Material 
for Stories Your State Holds? 


Wrirnn the last few weeks such 
varying magazines as the Forum, the 
New Republic, the Saturday Review 
of Literature and the New Masses have 
spoken of American literature as more 
or less in the doldrums. And all of 
them hoped for or saw a new litera- 
ture, particularly a new type of novel. 
None of these critics were over-opti- 
mistic, but strangely all agreed, more 
or less, upon what the new literature, 
if it is here or does come, is to be. 

During the last seven years art, par- 
ticularly mural painting, has gone to 
the people. It has been placed on walls 
available to the people, portrays them 
in all their virtues and their absurdi- 
ties. So literature, these critics hope, 
is to come or has come to the people, 
with renewed insistence upon human 
values, an anger with smugness, stu- 
pidity, intolerance, cruelty, injustice 
and the oppression of the common 
man. It is to be in his language, avail- 
able to him as the murals are available. 

No one pretends that such aims as 
these for the novel are new. They 
have always been the purpose of great 
fiction from the beginning. They are, 
however, with very few exceptions, 
new to Nebraska—and other states as 
well. 

Not that our state or her neighbors 
hasn’t offered material rich enough for 
a modern Tolstoy or Balzac or a Hardy. 
Long ago Willa Cather saw it and 
rooted some of her finest books in our 
soil. And moved on. No one else has 
come. 


Tus is a strange situation, it seems 
to me; that with the common com- 
plaint against the complexity of mod- 
ern life, not more serious writers have 
made Nebraska their locale. Here we 
have the period from the disposession 
of the so-called savage to transconti- 
nental air service, some industrialism 
and much tenancy, all in the span of a 
living man’s lifetime. It makes no dif- 
ference where you may come from in 
Nebraska there is always someone 
near you who has seen the Indians 
moved out and the settlers rush in. 
Here, within one life-time we have as- 
sembled the conflicts of nationalities 
and races from all over the world, 
from the first settlers who came in by 
way of Bering straits to the last Mex- 
ican smuggled, perhaps only last night, 
into the sugar beet region of the North 
Platte valley. 

Here then, before us, is a compara- 
tively simple society from the stone 
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age to the present, one whose proc- 
esses are not lost in antiquity, one with 
all the conflicts, the hopes, the dreams 
and aspirations of man visible and free 
for the taking. 

There are a dozen short stories in 
every village, material for one or two 
important novels in every community, 
perhaps a dozen in the larger cities, all 
free for your typewriter, ready for the 
use of anyone with the insight, the dis- 
cernment and the patience and talent 
to make the material a living and vital 
unit. And no one seems to be writing 
them. 

One of the complaints the New Re- 
public critic made of the modern novel 
is that those writers who can see what 
should be written have no emotional 
identity with the people, are not of 
them. That, surely is not our handi- 
cap here. Everyone of us is of the 
people. 

Nor are publishers unfriendly to 
work from our region. Bernard De- 


Voto reports a conversation with a 
sagacious member of the profession 
who is looking toward the middle west 
for the big books of the immediate 
future. He thinks that it is high time 
that there be a new really good novel 
of the farm region, saying it is far too 
long since Hamlin Garland’s “Main 
Traveled Roads.” He thinks there 
should be new western novels too, 
with more than just blood and thun- 
der, with something of the significant 
conflicts of the western days. Why 
shouldn’t these come out of Nebraska? 


As I look over the state I see a dozen 
fine locales for important novels, and 
you will see many more. Why not a 
good novel of Havelock, with its vil- 
lage people, its industrial ambitions, 
its strikes, its Hebb Motor works and 
their collapse. And Nebraska City, 
with its hopes, its metropolitan 
dreams. The North Platte valley, with 
its cattle, the long, painful coming of 





conference. 





Herne is an article that should interest anyone with writing as- 


thing to write about.” Miss Sandoz, at the request of J. Gunnar 
Back, who conducts the “Lines to the Lancers” column in The 
Quill, graciously granted permission for the publication of her 
observations, which were delivered originally at a writers’ 
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the water, the conflicts among the 
settlers, the sugar companies, the la- 
borers, and always the fear that the 
next cloud might bring hail or that 
there would be no snow in the moun- 
tains to fill the reservoirs. 

We have our county seat fights, our 
ghost cities, Antioch for instance, that 
spot of hilarious mining boom for a 
day, not even a village now. The 
hoped-for coming of oil, the actual 
coming of the railroads. Man’s battle 
with nature, as in the Republican val- 
ley flood, used successfully by D. R. 
Burleigh in his short story “Alfalfa 
Seed” which won the first prize in the 
Omaha Woman’s Press Club contest 
this year. One could find a dozen fine 
themes in Omaha, from the first settle- 
ment to the recent wave of Comstock- 
ism that seems to have struck the city. 

And then there is Lincoln. A dozen 
themes have been suggested to me but 
if I were to write of Lincoln and could 
choose my talent, I should want to be 
a modern Aristophanes and do a biting 
satire of our city called “Light on the 
Tower.” And why hasn’t anyone writ- 
ten a good novel on the Winnebagoes 
and their degradation under the hand 
of the conqueror? The material has 
been here for a generation. In half 
that time there will be a dozen novels 
on the subjugation of the Ethiopians, 
and perhaps some of them by Ne- 
braskans. 

But for me the most important 
themes of Nebraska will always be 
those of the farmer and his disposses- 
sion. Hamlin Garland’s “Under the 
Lion’s Paw” grew out of the nineties, 
yet our much more serious depression 
has produced not one authentic, vital 
story of the farmer of this region dur- 
ing the last seven years. Doesn’t any- 
one here see that the story of the man 
who broke out the first sod on his gov- 
ernment:claim thirty, forty years ago, 
clung to it until 1929, and lost it is a 
theme worth the talent of a Nebraska 
Hamsun or a Reymont? Why doesn’t 
anyone who really understands the 
farmer’s weaknesses, his strengths, his 
triumphs and his problems—and ap- 
preciates the fierce affection that grows 
up in him for his not always friendly 
plot of soil, write of him? 

Of course you will tell me that all 
these are such depressing topics, un- 
pleasant. And so they are. Worse 
than that, they imply criticism of soci- 
ety, are sociological. But what about 
the great novels of the world; from 
“War and Peace” to “Big Money,” from 
“Wuthering Heights” to “A World I 
Never Made?” Aren’t they all un- 
pleasant and sociological in implica- 
tion? 
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AssSUMING then that Nebraska has 
the material, readily available, for 
great novels, why are they not being 
written? 

I think that I know why. I believe 
that it is not good for the writer to 
vander too long from the region with 
which he is emotionally identified, no 
matter what the locale of his writing 
of the moment may be. Expatriation 
seems to devitalize the artist, particu- 
larly the one who deals with the peo- 
ple. Yet of all the writers Nebraska 
has produced, only one, Mrs. Aldrich, 
has remained here. 

I think I know why no more have 
remained. Nebraska is unkind to her 
writers. So, you will say, is any other 
region. Yes, but Nebraska is particu- 
larly unkind. 

While almost everyone you know 
seems to be writing, only a dismal few 
stay with it long enough to learn even 
the rudiments of the business as a 
craft, let alone its finer aspects as an 
art, even though literature, it seems to 
me, requires the long and careful ap- 
prenticeship of any other art. 

Yet from the outset the community 
looks upon the writer as a lazy fellow 
who wants to live without working. 
If he doesn’t sell immediately, as he 
won't, they laugh at him. If he does 
finally get published and his work 
shows any promise, any critical atti- 
tude at all toward society, he immedi- 
ately becomes a dangerous fellow, 
with morbid and un-American ideas. 

But do people leave him alone as 
they would other dangerous individ- 
uals? They donot. They begin to of- 
fer him jobs as clerk, kindly at first, 
then more insistently. They go to his 
mother, his sweetheart or his wife. 
They delegate people to “speak to 
him” for his own good. They suggest 
that he read this or that fine story in 
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the Satevepost or the American, rec- 
ommend Bruce Barton as a philoso- 
pher. Finally, because they have 
already driven out everyone else who 
might have something in common with 
the writer’s hopes and dreams, they 
drive him out. And those who come 
after him likewise leave. 


PERHAPS you don’t believe that life 
is really unendurable for the serious 
writer in Nebraska. Very well then, 
why don’t more of them stay with 
us? Why does Neihardt live in Mis- 
souri, Mignon Eberhardt in Connecti- 
cut, Dorothy Thomas in Santa Fe, 
Pan Sterling in New York, and so on? 

Why do no writers from other states 
move in here to live? If it were 
merely the physical climate everyone 
with money enough to get away would 
depart, which is not what happens at 
all, as you know. 

Too many people forget that the se- 
rious novelist is of necessity hyper- 
sensitive for he must see more than 
the average man or he has failed be- 
fore he has begun. It is this very 
sensitiveness that drives him out. A 
group of serious literary workers could 
and would stay, the lone individual 
will leave. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There are 
many people in Nebraska who take 
a fine, intelligent interest in their 
writers, leave him free and yet give 
him the assurance that they constitute 
a sympathetic audience for his work. 

But loud and conspicuous among us 
are the nice old ladies, all ages and 
both sexes, who wouldn’t of course, 
offer advice to a woodchopper, cer- 
tainly not to even an inexperienced 
grocer or banker but will stop the 
writer who has spent perhaps all his 
mature years with his art and give him 
advice. And after his work has sold 
a little these old ladies, often complete 
strangers, will stop him and say, “I do 
hope, now that you are eating regular, 
that your writing will be more pleas 
ant.” Never will they credit any Ne 
braska writer who happens to be crit- 
ical of the contemporary scene with 
anything better than mere personal 
disgruntlement, the result of an over- 
empty stomach. That his critical at- 
titude may be one of honest sympathy 
and understanding of the unhappy 
plight of his fellow man never occurs 
to them. 

And these old ladies are some of our 
cultured people, with matched sets of 
the classics, including Dickens and 
Hardy and Flaubert and Dostoevsky, 
dusted every week by the maid. 


No wonder that our writers gener- 
ally spend their first check for bus 
[Concluded on page 14} 
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One of the basic factors which 
should be recognized in the field of 
news pictures today—as well as in the 
field of news reporting itself—is that 
the element of exclusiveness is almost 
completely nonexistent and that the 
largest opportunity which newspapers 
have to distinguish themselves is 
found in the original and effective 
manner in which they utilize the same 
pictorial materials which are equally 
available to all contemporaries. 

Is it not an increasingly evident fact 
that the principal commodity which 
sold newspapers in the past is not go- 
ing to be the principal commodity 
which sells newspapers in the visible 
future? 

However we may feel about the 
merits and wisdom of radio news 
broadcasting, its effect upon the press 
is certain to be deeply felt as news 
broadcasting expands and increases. 
At the present time, listeners in all 
large communities of the country are 
getting news almost hourly every day 
in the week, and most major spot-news 
breaks—the Hindenburg disaster be- 
ing an excellent case in point—are be- 
ing reported more competently and 
speedily to the public than they can 
ever be reported through what now 
becomes the more leisurely process of 
the modern daily newspaper. 

News transmission by air will not, 
it seems to me, supplant news trans- 
mission by the printed word, but be- 
cause it is faster both in preparation 
and dissemination, the radio cannot 
fail to make spot-news a marked down 
commodity for the sale of newspapers. 


Bur if you will permit this passing 
digression, I believe that this develop- 
ment is going to make newspapers 
better. Certainly the news magazines 
have successfully demonstrated that 
with the raw materials of news thrice 
removed from their readers—first by 
the radio and then by the newspaper 
—they nevertheless can handle the 
raw materials of news in a manner 
which makes the tardy weekly news 
digest interesting and valuable and ac- 
ceptable to the reading public. And 
yet theirs is a thrice-told tale. 

And did I say tardy? I don’t mean 
it. Nothing is tardy until it’s read, 
and twice-consumed news facts can be 
given freshness and informativeness 
when presented in a new setting and 
with fuller co-ordination. 

A final word on what is seemingly, 
but I believe rightly, not an irrelevant 
consideration. The newspapers’ loss 
of priority in spot news cannot fail to 
make for better writing in the news- 
paper. For while the broadcasts, for 
example, of the latest prize fight do 





Keeping Pace With 


Originality in Photo Treatment 
Offsets Lack of Exclusiveness 
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not diminish the demand for analytical 
interpretive accounts in the next day’s 
paper, they do eliminate almost en- 
tirely reader interest in the blow-by- 
blow story. 


N OW it seems to me a fair conclu- 
sion that the loss of exclusiveness in 
the matter of spot news—which can be 
grasped to make the newspaper not 
weaker but stronger, not less interest- 
ing but more interesting—holds a les- 
son for us in the field of pictorial art. 
Just as the blow-by-blow technique 
of news reporting in politics as well as 
in prize fights is on the way out in the 
successful newspaper of the visible 
future, it strikes me that the hot-spot, 
blow-by-blow mood in news picture il- 
lustration is going to prove to be, in 
the main, the less effective form of 
newspaper art. By and large, the 
same pictures from the same agencies 
of the same scenes are available to the 
same newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. And while a staff photographer 
may get a particularly original shot or 
a picture beat, I think it is clear that 
just as in the field of news it is origi- 


nality and skill and treatment which 
distinguish the paper, so in the field 
of pictorial art, it is likewise skill and 
originality and treatment which dis- 
tinguish the paper. 

This is likely to be truer in the 
near future than now, because televi- 
sion is technically perfected and com- 
mercially imminent. And this means 
that in the near future the picture 
magazines, such as Life and our news- 
paper friend, Look, are going to be in 
the same position as the news maga- 
zines, with their raw materials largely 
thrice removed from their subscribers, 
first through television, secondly 
through the newspaper. 

I underline the success of the news 
magazine and the picture magazine be- 
cause it is a tendency of too many 
newspaper men to read only news- 
papers, and both of these types of pub- 
lication are proving, through their 
originality and skill, that effective 
treatment of the same materials can 
take the place of a futile striving for 
an exclusiveness which is no longer at- 
tainable. In fact, today it is treatment 
which constitutes exclusiveness. 








Wrs all of the current furor over pictures, their treatment and 
handling, it is interesting to know what various papers, editors, 
cameramen and picture services are doing along pictorial lines. 
The Quill will endeavor to bring you helpful, interesting articles 
on pictorial subjects from month to month. 

The first of these articles is the accompanying one by J. Roscoe 
Drummond, executive editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
based on the address he delivered before the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. Mr. Drummond, by the way. is 
no rolling stone. He was graduated from Syracuse University in 
1924 and joined the staff of the Monitor as a reporter. He became 
successively assistant city editor, assistant to the executive edi- 
tor, chief editorial writer, European editorial manager, general 
news editor, member of the executive board and, since 1934, ex- 
ecutive editor of the same paper. 

What he and others who will contribute to this series have to 
say about pictures should prove of wide interest. 
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the Picture Parade 


Perhaps I have overemphasized this 
point, but I believe that it is vital to 
good newspaper illustration that we 
appreciate that the greatest fight for 
originality in newspaper art, and the 
greatest opportunity to achieve origi- 
nality in newspaper art come after the 
news pictures are on our desks, not 
before. And that is why I have asked 
myself the question, “News Pictures: 
what to do besides print them?” 


Too much attention can hardly be 
given to maintaining adequate picture 
files. 

I really don’t know how much at- 
tention most newspapers give to keep- 
ing their files both substantial and ac- 
tive, and while I don’t know whether 
the Monitor’s photo files are large or 
small compared with those of other 
newspapers, you might be interested 
to know that we had on hand as of 
March 31, photographs of 39,388 per- 
sonalities. In addition we have a file 
of 50,176 photographs of views and 
subjects, the views filed geographically 
and the subjects filed according to the 
most important feature of each; the 
total number of photographs being 
89,564. 

We also have one-column, one-col- 
umn-panel, and two-column cuts of 
prominent personalities for use to be 
mounted at a minute’s notice. The cut 
file consists of about 6,100 cuts. Our 
photo department receives approxi- 
mately from 3,000 to 3,500 photographs 
monthly, apart from those supplied us 
by our staff and space correspondents. 


Ir strikes me that one large source of 
that plus element of originality and ef- 
fectiveness in news pictures is the cre- 
ation and selection of news pictures 
which suggestively convey the atmos- 
phere of the news, in addition to liter- 
ally illustrating the news. 

Recently, for example, a Pan-Amer- 
ican airliner, the Hong Kong Clipper, 
carried its first east to west airmail 
from China to the United States, cut- 
ting the mail time from 17 to 7 days— 
an achievement in aviation which saw 
itself pictorialized in different ways by 
different newspapers. The most prev- 
alent photograph showed the airplane 
resting by its floating dock in the 
harbor at Hong Kong, a photograph 
which, as far as its background and 
atmosphere were concerned, might 
have been of any airplane resting on 
water which could have been any 
water at any place. 

The photograph was undoubtedly 
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the latest photograph available pictur- 
ing the ship actually being made ready 
to take off on this flight, but it took 
type to tell the story; the picture 
didn’t. "Now we certainly claim no 
particular facility on the Monitor, but 
on this occasion we did draw from our 
files a picture showing the Pan Amer- 
ican clipper in flight near the Hong 
Kong harbor, moving gracefully and 
swiftly through clouds broken by sun- 
shine, and about to pass an oriental 
sailing junk characteristic of the China 
seas. The result was, I believe, a news 
picture which spontaneously conveyed 
to the reader not only the literal news 
fact but the atmosphere of the scene 
in which the fact was enacted. 

Virtually all newspapers had the 
same photographs covering the same 
event, picturing the same scenes. The 
plus quality is conception and treat- 
ment. And while these opportunities 
do not come every hour of the day or 
every day in the week, I believe that, 
on newspapers as in athletics, the 
breaks go to those who are taking 
advantage of them, and that in the 
main constant alertness and constant 
search and constant insistence upon 
the photograph which has the atmos- 
phere of the news as well as the fact of 
the news, will bring such photographs 
into being. 


WHuen Amelia Earhart took off from 
Oakland, Calif., last March on the first 
—and, as it subsequently developed, 
the only—lap of her round-the-world 
flight, many newspapers published 
many different angled shots of her 
take-off, although most of the papers 
which I saw showed her either at the 
controls before starting away, or about 
to step into the plane. 

Now, what was the atmosphere and 
the emotion most closely attached to 
this news story? 

It seemed to us that people were 
pretty generally feeling that here was 
a dainty pilot, pretty much on her own, 
in a little airship pretty much on its 
own, determining to fly a long way 
through distance and elements which 
were stern and forbidding. 

Consequently we figured that an- 
other picture of Amelia sitting at the 
controls of another airplane, would be 
just another picture. Whether it came 
off or not I leave with you, but we con- 
structed an illustration in which a 
mammoth globe, on which the flight 
was diagrammed, dominated three col- 
umns, and in the shortened foreground 
was Miss Earhart’s plane, and in front 
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of the plane, her outstretched arms 
touching the blades of her two pro- 
pellers, stood Miss Earhart—a figure 
(we trust) which not only recorded 
the event, but illustrated the deepest 
mood of the flight, namely that of a 
little woman in a great big world. In 
a word, the best newspaper illustra- 
tions, unlike the best newspapermen, 
are more often made than born. 


ANOTHER factor in the plus quality 
of news illustration is focus, and while 
I would not repudiate the occasional 
exception, I think it is best to demand 
that almost every photographic layout 
should have a single major focal point 
on which both the eye and the mind 
will easily center. In other words, I 
should say that structurally and ar- 
tistically the photograph or the layout 
should have a single major focal point 
and that this focal point should co- 
incide with the picture’s major news 
interest. 

Again, size is frequently the essence 
of that plus quality in newspaper art, 
and while there can be no slide-rule 
precision with which to determine the 
ideal size for every cut, I would rather 
err on the side of giving the picture 
sufficient space than insufficient. Fre- 
quently size is the entire factor in 
turning an ordinary illustration into 
a fresh and impressive illustration. 
While space should never be wasted 
carelessly (indeed I have an example 
before me of an instance in which re- 
duction in the size of the photograph 
resulted in vast improvement) never- 
theless enlarging often brings out char- 
acter in pictures of people, and beauty 
in pictures of things. 

In the matter of layouts, it seems to 

[Concluded on page 20] 
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Jim Mills has used every conveyance known to man—including camels— in his ceaseless quest 
for copy in the highways and byways of the world. 


Tue adventures of Jim Mills in out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth might 
well be envied by any foreign corre- 
spondent. Yet, so modest and un- 
assuming is this ace reporter and 
photographer that few people outside 
his close associates know of his amaz- 
ing experiences. 

“By James A. Mills, Associated 
Press Foreign Staff,” is a by-line which 
has ridden the wires and cables over 
stories from more than 50 countries of 
the world. 

He’s “Jim,” though, to princes and 
peasants, kings and commoners, the 
meek and the mighty, and to everyone 
else who knows him. Flood and fam- 
ine, war and pestilence, pomp and pov- 
erty, intrigue in high places and low, 
revolutionary plots, the rise and fall 
of governments, the beginning and end 
of kings and emperors—Jim Mills has 
seen and reported them all for Associ- 
ated Press member newspapers. 

Wherever big news is brewing and 
breaking in foreign lands, the chances 
are there you will find him and tele- 
graph editors and readers alike start 
looking for his by-line. 


THE world has been his “beat” for 
the Associated Press and foreign high- 
ways and by-ways have been his home. 
He is now chief of the AP bureau at 
Tokyo, sending vivid stories and pic- 
tures of military, political and eco- 
nomic developments in the Far East. 

He was in Russia when revolution 
swept the country. He was in Vienna 
when revolt flared. He was in Bu- 
charest for Ferdinand’s funeral. He 


has followed the troubled course of 
news throughout the Balkans to be- 
come a recognized expert on the affairs 
of the Balkan states and their people. 

He has ridden along The Road to 
Mandalay. He was with Gandhi in 
India during the passive resistance 
campaign. He followed the Japanese 
army up through Manchuria and saw 
Henry Pi Yu crowned Emperor of 
Manchoukuo. 

The Italian-Ethiopian war called 
Jim Mills to Addis Ababa. He was 
no stranger to that remote capital as 
were most of the foreign correspond- 
ents who hastened there. Jim had 
been there in 1930 to cover the spec- 
tacular coronation of Haile Selassie. 

Returning to Africa for the war, he 
obtained a sensational world-wide beat 
on the Ethiopian territorial concession 
under which the Emperor deeded to 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, more than half of Abyssinia for 
the exploitation of mineral and petro- 
leum resources. 

Diplomats of two hemispheres 
rubbed their eyes at Mill’s startling 
disclosures. He also obtained exclu- 
sively the complete text of the amaz- 
ing concession, 24 hours ahead of any 
other newsman. Opposition services 
carried only a hundred-word official 
communique issued by the Abyssinian 
government, some 30 hours after the 
AP had delivered to its members all 
details of the concession and a full text 
of the contract. There is ample rea- 
son to believe that Mills helped frame 
the government’s communique. 


Jim MILLS joined the Associated 
Press in 1910 and when the World War 
broke out he was confidential secre- 
tary to the late Melville Stone, first 
general manager of the AP. When the 
United States entered the war, Jim 
joined the Red Cross and began his 
world ramblings with service in Ru- 
mania, Russia, Albania, Montenegro, 
Greece, Italy and France. 

At the end of the war, Jim Mills re- 
turned to the AP, but never to a home 
assignment. In 1919 he was named 
Balkan correspondent of the Associ- 
ated Press. For five years he covered 
all the top stories in that troubled area 
and in 1934 was named chief of bureau 
at Moscow. 

There is hardly a section of the vast 
Soviet Union Jim Mills did not visit in 
the next three years. A desk in a 
bureau is just someplace for him to 
put his hat. The news is outside the 
office and where the news is, there, 
too, is Jim Mills. 


| 





—— 


Any list of the ace correspondents of the ' 
the name of James A. Mills, whose career is 
by his chief, John Evans. When it comes to c 
icler Evans is no slouch himself. He started | 
in his native Des Moines. Since joining The. 
lowed the news along the Mexican borde: 
handled countless top assignments includin 
ernment to Stuttgart, the Red revolution in t 
conference and has been chief of the AP bur 


After wide experience on the 7 
ton Times and later the old Chicago Int 

Los Angeles. One of his first assignmdpts 
Naco, Sonora, in Mexico. After five years o 
ferred to the cable desk in New York and in 
Europe until 1925 when he returned for a ye 
ice with the Associated Press in Paris, Evans 
was transferred to Rome where he became 
to Paris as chief of bureau in 1933 and ecrly i 
ment in New York as chief of the AP’s Foreig 
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Magic Carpet 
vareer of a Correspondent 
Finding in Fifty Countries 
HN EVANS 

d Pregs Foreign Chief 
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He was in the Caucasus, Siberia, 
Soviet Armenia, the Volga country, 
Azerbaijam, Kazakstan, Samarkand, 
Bokhara and many other sections of 
the land. 

In 1927, having been in Russia all of 
three years, Jim Mills was moved to 
Vienna as chief of bureau covering 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Yugo-Slavia, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. He is said to know the Bal- 
kans and its people more intimately 
than any other correspondent. 

He had notable interviews with King 
Constantine of Greece, King Boris, of 
Bulgaria, the late King Alexander, of 
Yugo-Slavia, King Zog, of Albania, 
King Carol of Rumania and was and 
is a close friend of Queen Marie of 
Rumania. 

Mills followed the fast-moving 
events in the Balkans for two years 
and then returned to Moscow where 
he remained until October of 1930 
when he made the long trek to the then 





nts of the world would be incomplete without 
2 career is the subject of this interesting article 
comes to chasing facts in foreign fields, Chron- 
He started his newspaper career on the Capital 
ining The Associated Press in 1914, he has fol- 
can border and throughout Europe. He has 
ts including the 1920 flight of the German gov- 
olution in the Ruhr, the first Brussels financial 
the AP bureaus at Rome and Paris. 


Capital, Evans joined the staff of the Washing- 
go Int ean. He entered the AP service in 
signmepts out of that bureau was the siege of 
ve years on the Pacific coast, Evans was trans- 
ork and in 1919 went to Paris. He remained in 
2d for a year on the Capital. Re-entering serv- 
aris, Evans remained there until 1930 when he 
ie became chief of bureau. He was sent back 
and early in 1936 was given his present assign- 
AP’s Foreign Service. 
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little-known city of Addis Ababa. Jim 
Mills’ stories on the spectacular coro- 
nation of Haile Selassie and the cere- 
monies accompanying the coronation 
were outstanding pieces of newspaper 
reporting and writing. 


THE next year found Jim Mills in 
India as chief of the AP in that British 
colonial empire. He traveled through 
all parts of India and Ceylon covering 
the activities of Mahatma Gandhi, In- 
dian Nationalist leader. Jim was on 
hand for all the strange phases of the 
civil disobedience movement. 

He was the last person to see the 
Mahatma before Gandhi entered the 
jail at Poona. He waited there three 
days and three nights for Gandhi's re- 
lease which was secretly made to avoid 
Nationalist demonstrations. 

When Gandhi was released from jail 
in that obscure India town and sat 
down on the railroad platform after 
midnight with his pots and pans and 
goat’s milk, the first person he saw was 
Jim Mills. No other newsman was 
there. 

“When I stand at the gates of 
Heaven,” said Gandhi, shaking his 
head in wonderment, “I expect the 
first man I see will be a correspondent 
of the Associated Press.” 

Jim Mill’s camera which started as 
a hobby and later became an import- 
ant part of his equipment produced 
many striking pictures of the Hindu 
apostle of peace and non-violence. 
Jim accompanied Gandhi to London 
for the Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence in 1932 and returned to India. 


—Associated Press Photo 
Mills was in Addis Ababa when Haile Selassie was coronated. He was back there again 
when the Emperor fled his throne—and obtained notable scoops each time. 


From India, Jim Mills moved east 
and late in 1932 he was in China and 
Manchuria. He covered the pictur- 
esque coronation of Henry Pi Yu as 
Emperor of Manchoukuo and sent 
many a notable interview from the 
puppet-ruler of the Japanese-con- 
trolled state and Japanese army offi 
vers. He was with the Japanese army 
throughout its Manchurian campaign 
and followed it into Jehol Province 
and Mongolia. 


WHEN Wade Werner, chief of the 
Vienna AP bureau, came to the United 
States on leave in 1934, Jim Mills was 
assigned to Vienna as acting chief. 
There was plenty of excitement dur- 
ing his assignment as there always 
seems to be when Jim is around. 

He covered the critical political and 
military situation in Austria following 
the assassination of Chancellor Doll- 
fus, the Nazi threats to occupy Austria, 
the imposing funeral at Belgrade of 
the assassinated King Alexander of 
Yugo-Slavia and subsequent develop- 
ments under the regency. 

Jim Mills was back in the Balkans 
from February through July of the 
next year. He toured all Balkan and 
Near East states, covering events in 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and Turkey. He was on hand 
for the revolt in Crete and Greece, re 
sulting in the flight of Venizelos and 
the return of King George to the Hel- 
lenic throne. 

He disappeared across the Grecian 
border during the revolt in that coun- 
try and for three days and three nights 
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there was no word of this man who not 
only gets the news but also “gets it 
out.” 

Then a mud-caked figure appeared 
at the Jugoslavia border. It was Jim. 
He had made a dangerous 80-mile trip 
to bring out the first eye-witness ac- 
count of the fighting. He had lost an 
automobile over a cliff. He had ridden 
a horse until the animal collapsed and 
then made the last few miles on foot. 


In August, 1935, Jim renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Haile Selassie. He 
produced many an exclusive interview 
with the harassed Emperor and made 
the first airplane flights by a newsman 
over both the Northern and Southern 
Abyssinian fronts. 

Jim accompanied the Emperor from 
Addis Ababa to Dessie, field head- 
quarters of the soverign. There Jim 
added another narrow escape from 
death to his adventurous career when 
19 Italian bombing planes raided the 
town, setting fire to the American hos- 
pital, killing 56 natives and injuring 
about 200. 

“Three Italian bombs fell within a 
few feet of me, setting fire to a Red 
Cross tent immediately adjoining my 
own tent,” was Jim’s laconic report. 

After leaving Ethiopia, Jim spent 
several months in Palestine arriving 
there almost simultaneously with the 
height of the British-Arab shooting 
and then toured Egypt, Syria and India 
following the news. In May, 1936, he 
was reassigned to China, covering the 
menacing military and political situ- 
ation on the Manchurian-Mongolian- 
Soviet frontier. 

From there he was ordered to Tokyo 
when Glenn Babb, bureau chief was 
transferred to the United States after 
more than ten years in the Orient. 


TYPICAL of Jim Mills’ strange ex- 
periences was his attendance at a gar- 
gantuan raw-meat feast which Haile 
Selassie gave to 25,000 warriors a day 
or two before the coronation of the 
King of Kings. 

“Two hundred live cows were led 
into the enclosure by groups of slaugh- 
terers armed with daggers,” wrote 
Jim. “One by one the throats of the 
animals were slit in the old Mosaic 
way, the frenzied groans of the dying 
cows mingling in weird fashion with 
the shouts of the famished warriors 
who clamored for their share of the 
raw meat. 

“Before the unfortunate animals 
were quite dead, barbaric-looking 
butchers sliced great steaks from the 
flanks of the still shrieking animals 
and flung them to the Emperor’s mob 
of braves, who fought for the meat like 
maddened wolves. 





John Evans 


“For ten hours these hardy denizens 
of the African highlands gorged them- 
selves with great, gory steaks, still 
palpitant with life and dripping blood. 
They washed down the bloody mess 
with great drafts of potent native wine 
called “tej” made of wild honey. They 
continued to eat and to drink until 
they became absolute derelicts.” 


J IM MILLS was there and he was in 
Bucharest when King Ferdinand died. 
The next day a hurried call from 
Prince Barbu Stirbey, manager of the 
Royal Estates and confidential adviser 
to Queen Marie took him to the Royal 
Palace ib Cotroceni, near Bucharest. 

His only clothes at the moment were 
those he had on—a soiled white linen 
suit, tennis slippers and a weather- 
beaten straw hat. He had just arrived 
by airplane from Vienna where he re- 
ported the socialistic riots in which 
more than a hundred persons were 
killed in street fighting. 

Jim forced his way through a crowd 
of peasants surrounding the palace at 
Outside Bucharest and was led up- 
stairs to what he thought was a wait- 
ing room. He spoke to the Prince, but 
instead of answering the prince merely 
looked to the other side of the room. 

“I followed his glance,” Jim relates. 
“There, to my utter consternation, sit- 
ting on a Turkish divan and dressed in 
deepest black like a Mother Superior 
in a convent, was Queen Marie of 
Rumania.” 

The Queen was weeping. Around 
her were lighted candles and above 
her a magnificent gold crucifix. All 
the windows were jung with black 
shrouds bearing great white em- 
broidered crosses, shutting out all 
natural light. The smell of burning 
incense was heavy in the air. 


“It was a setting dramatic and weird 
beyond words,” Jim said. And then 
between sobs, Queen Marie gave Jim 
Mills what has been described as the 
most remarkable interview ever given 
by any crowned head to a newspaper 
correspondent. 


THERE is none of the swaggering 
Richard Harding Davis hero-attitude 
about Jim Mills. Kindly, affable, he 
would be the first to deny there was 
anything romantic about himself, yet 
he has had an assignment most news- 
papermen would give ten years to 
have. 

His hair is grey, his eyes twinkling 
blue, his voice and manner invite con- 
fidence. One who does not know him 
might think him shy. That would be 
wrong. Jim Mills is a modest man, 
but hardly shy. An expert at his 
hobby of photography, he has sent out 
countless striking pictures from many 
queer corners of the earth and his 
scores of exclusive stories attest to his 
journalistic skill. 

A native New Yorker, Jim Mills 
noted in a most inadequate autobio- 
graphical sketch: “Have made three 
trips around the world and have 
worked in more than 50 different coun- 
tries for the AP. Speak French, also 
some Russian and German. Unmar- 
ried and ready to go anywhere.” 

One anecdote may give an index to 
the man. Jim, who thinks nothing of 
getting around, in and out of the most 
difficult and dangerous places on earth 
—that’s his job—stood on a street cor- 
ner in Los Angeles, home on a fur- 
lough. For a long time he watched the 
swirling traffic. 

“It’s simply amazing,” he said, “how 
easily people get around in automo- 
biles.” 





Stay Home 


[Concluded from page 9} 


fare. And evidently they find more 
congenial places and companions else- 
where for they do not return, nor do 
others come in from the outside to take 
their places. 

All this makes me very unhappy for 
the literary future of our state. Be- 
cause I am convinced that the creative 
worker must not wander too far or too 
long from his native soil. I believe 
that Nebraska should do more for her 
writers than furnish them with one of 
the finest locales for serious fiction. 
We must learn to tolerate them, as we 
do other people who do not destroy our 
lilac or kidnap our children, make it 
possible for them to remain, not in the 
case of one or two but many. It can 
be done. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





Conducted by J. GUNNAR BACK 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Back’s column this month will be 


given over to a discussion of the back- 


_— and editorial needs of the Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
e material was assembled by the various editors of the Companion and hence is unsigned.) 


The Story of the Woman’s Home Companion 


Ir there should ever arise so improb- 
able a need as for the editors of the 
Woman’s Home Companion to be re- 
minded that their magazine is pub- 
lished for the whole family, they would 
have only to re-read a letter received 
last summer. 

The husband of a subscriber irately 
complained that he was forced to wait 
until his wife saw every page of the 
magazine before he could even so 
much as peep at the current install- 
ment of a mystery serial. And if the 
Companion editors couldn’t send him 
advance proofs, what would they sug- 
gest? 

Amusement but not surprise fol- 
lowed the reading of this letter; it 
would be hard to astonish editors who 
receive, and regard with affectionate 
interest, letters from readers still call- 
ing the magazine the Home Compan- 
ion—which hasn’t been its title since 


1886. 


Back in 1873, in Cleveland, O., there 
was published a semi-monthly sheet 
called the Home Companion; after ten 
years it was moved to Springfield, O., 
where it is still printed. Thirteen 
years later the magazine became the 
Ladies’ Home Companion, and in 1897, 
as the Woman’s Home Companion, it 
became a monthly, instead of a semi- 
monthly, publication. 

Back of the pages comprising each 
issue of the Companion, pages which 
the editors strive to make entertain- 
ing, appealing, informative, lies a pur- 
pose; to help each individual woman 
make her own home a happier, more 
comfortable and attractive place for 
her family. The stories and serials are 
to divert and be enjoyed; the editorial 
page and special articles endeavor to 
broaden horizens by inspirational ap- 
peal and authoritative advice; the 
home departments offer workable tan- 
gible suggestions. 

As the combination of this trio, the 
Companion strives to live up to its 
name—with no tinge of a didactic, 
patronizing manner, but in a friendly 
human interesting way. Along with 
this aim it has achieved the sort of sta- 
bility that is rooted in the American 
tradition, and to which its readers have 
responded: today, in its sixty-fourth 
year, it has a net paid circulation of 
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nearly three million, the largest audi- 
ence of any woman’s magazine. 

Foremost always in the editors’ 
minds is the viewpoint of the average 
reader, a viewpoint not gained by iso- 
lation but by close contact in numerous 
ways. The enormous bulk of volun- 
tary letters expressing likes and dis- 
likes is heeded; opinions gathered by 
Companion editors in frequent travels 
about the country are reported and 
weighed; questionnaires which 
Reader-Editors all over the nation en- 
thusiastically fill in foretell trends in 
homekeeping methods with the ac- 
curacy of the most delicate mechanical 
recorder. 


LITERALLY, the Companion is com- 
posed of two parts, the Front of the 
Book and the Back of the Book. 

An average issue contains, in the 
Front of the Book, five short stories, 
three major articles, and installments 
of two and sometimes three serials; 
poetry is used occasionally. Accep- 
table contributions are welcomed from 
newcomers as well as from established 
authors. The Companion’s table of 
contents has listed scores of names of 
lesser luminaries along with those of 
Rebecca West, Willa Cather, Edna 
Ferber, Aldous Huxley, Dorothy Can- 
field, Theodore Drieser, Allan Nevins, 
Walter Lippmann, Alva Johnston, 
Booth Tarkington, Louis Adamic. 

In short stories, variety is shown in 
plot pattern as well as surface finish 
but two types always in demand are 
those about young love, having both 
substance and spirited “contempo- 
rary” dialogue, and those about simple 
homely sentiment, irregardless of the 
age of the characters. While emotional 
problems, humor, adventure, mystery 
are all keynote ingredients the Com- 
panion chooses from for its serials, 
never failing in appeal is one which re- 
flects life as it is, even though that may 
include sterner moods. 

In the Companion’s articles, many 
timely subjects are necessarily out- 
lawed because of the necessity for 
working three months in advance, 
leaving them to the press, Sunday 
news Magazines and specialized pe- 
riodicals. Also precluded are essays 
and interviews, subjects handled by 
staff editors, pieces done in a senti- 
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mental or scolding vein. Human in- 
terest problems, whether solvable or 
controversial, are popular; occasional 
pieces on American travel, find a wel- 
come. The ingenuity of ideas from 





Thousands of Dollars 
from 


Genie-Plotted Stories 


Are swelling Authors’ bank accounts You 
too can profit through the use of this great 
scientific achievement. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an un- 
limited number of complete plots It will 
take any idea, locale or character and provide 
an outline or plot that is different—the type 
of story editors are buying. This is why Plot 
Genie is in constant use by professional 
writers. men and women whose stories may 
be found on any newsstand. 


Screen-Radio-Printed Page 


Genie is used in the Story Departments of 
every major Talking Picture Studio in Holly- 
wood. Some of the world's greatest radio 
serials have been plotted by Genie: world- 
renowned fiction writers use and endorse it, 
Beginning writers find in Genie just the help 
they have been seeking—an ever-ready source 
of inspiration and enthusiasm, coupled with 
commercial plots It also enables them to re- 
vise rejected manuscripts. 


A Veritable Gold Mine 


One author sold $5,000 worth of Genie-plotted 
stories in one year. Another earned $2,000 
in one month. Still another sold nine stories 
plotted with Genie within two montlis after 
its purchase. 

Let us show you how Genie can help you 
write salable stories. Write today. Your 
name and address on a postal will do No ob- 
ligation and no salesman will call. 


THE PLOT GENIE 
Dept. 304 
1541 North Western Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 











Say You Saw It in Tue QuILt! 





What to write— 
How to writeit— 
How to sell it— 


Here is the intimate, 
practical book on profes- . 
sional writing for which 

you have been looking. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of 
writing, from both the editor's and the writer's 
viewpoint. 


WRITING for PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd edition, 386 pages, $3.00 


Donald Wilhelm gives the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, author. Also 
presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of many leading writers and editors. 
George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving a 
concise, sparkling summary of information 
most needed by beginners, spare-time writers, 
and many professionals. 





Covers: 
Neweswriting Radio Scripts Syndicating 
Fiction Play Writing Advertising 
Motion Pic- Verse Copy 
tures Writing Magazine Publicity 
Articles 


Order direct from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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the Sixth Edition of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 
By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of 
photographers and free 
lancers by this book. 


When ordered from THE 
QUILL, Photo-Markets will 
be sent for Fifty Cents, post- 
paid. 

Order now from 
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| 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





























contributors covers a vast open field 
outside these categories. 


THE importance with which every 
phase of home-making is regarded 
may best be shown by considering the 
departments which comprise the Back 
of the Book. 

The Companion’s interior decoretion 
editor plans for budget apartments, for 
large suburban houses; actual inte- 
riors are set up in the studio and photo- 
graphed in color for the magazine’s 
pages. Its garden editor explains the 
care of the tiniest windowbox, the 
planning of any garden, whether vege- 
table, flower, or evergreen, whether 
Italian or Aztec, formal or informal. 

The Better Babies department helps 
in the rearing of children, and medical 
advice from only the most authorita- 
tive sources is sent to members of its 
Mothers Club. Human relations are 
discussed by the editor of the Tower 
Room, constructive and sympathetic 
discussion is given human problems. 
Guidance for civic relations may be 
found on the Good Citizenship page 
whose editor is famous also for her 
work with women’s clubs. 

No woman could help being more 
attractive to the eye if she but abides 
by the advice of the Good Looks De- 
partment; its Manual of Good Looks, 
recently compiled, is practical and 
comprehensive. The fashion depart- 
ment remembers the most modest bud- 
get and many patterns are offered with 
a conservation of sewing time and 
energy in mind. Back of the simplest 
design, however, is inspiration from 
leading American and continental de- 
signers, and firsthand glimpses of 
Palm Beach and coronation fashions 
are on the fashion editor’s program for 
1937. 

A special establishment of the edi- 
torial department is the Home Service 
Center; a hive of activity, it entertains 
on occasion at luncheon and teas. Its 
staff of experts on cooking, cleaning, 
laundering, entertaining, gladly solve 
the many problems asked them. Close 
by the Home Service Center is the 
Travel Office, another service for Com- 
panion friends; plans for trips of any 
length or duration blossom here and 
what woman isn’t so human as to find 
home all the more attractive after a 
brief absence from it? 

So then the Back of the Book in- 
folds not housekeeping but homemak- 
ing. But the significance of that term 
is felt just as keenly by those who 
select material for the Front of the 
Book for they must see that the aver- 
age reader is offered for her leisure 
hours a happy balance of entertaining 
and constructive thought attuned to 
her need and desire. 


Market ge 


William Kostka (Knox, has ed as 
editor of DETECTIVE FICTION — LY to 


as eastern managing editor and Haig as circu- 


lation director. 

Their first e@ was a “one shot” en- 
titled UNCLE ‘SS GANG SMAS 
pictorial of the G-Men. Late th 


The Security Publishing ya ompany now is in 
4 — for Ito and fiction ig estes 
an prepared on acceptance at one 
cent a a uj Fact writers should query 
editor, giving him a brief 


of the ; 

In fiction K is more interested in good 
lot, a and colorful background 
than strai t action, though deduction stories 
of the “who-did-it” variety, lack action en- 
tirely, are not desired. The limit on short 
stories is 6,000 words and 12,000 words for 
novelettes. “ 


To the Editor: I am in the market for gags 
suitable for cartoons similar to the cartoons 
blished by Colliers, Post, H , ete. I will 
ediately put on the market the ones I be- 
lieve salable. I want only original ideas—not 
cartoons. Stamped addressed envelopes must 
be enclosed with all ” aS will report on ma- 
terial within one wee pi ny from 30 per 
cent to 50 cent of the *) I receive for 
My work appears in 


the drawing. 

over 40 — magazines, and I have a ready 
market for good gags of all kinds. 
hes Patterson, 1119 N. Jefferson, 


Better Living is the title of a new magazine 
to be published for hard of hearing persons. 
Its editorial policy will be to seek out and 
report on matters which make life fuller and 
more eae. a of life through 
the sense of be emphasized, but 
articles on subjects involving the other senses 

are also wanted. Better Living will use non- 
fiction of from 1500 to 2500 words on music, 
entertainment in all its branches, recreation 
and hobbies, travel, dining as an art, inspir 
ing pune Sg mae age _ Rwy - should 
a light, popular e, of facts, au- 
thoritative in tone. They should convey the 
sense of a zest for life. Writers are urged to 
outline ideas to the editor before submitting 
finished manuscripts, and to write for a sam- 
ple copy of the magazine to familiarize them- 
selves with its requirements. Pa — of 2 
cents a word on acceptance. wa — 
Swanson, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, 





Contests 


Dodd, Mead & Co., announces a $2,000 plus 


royalties competition for American news- 
paper and periodical writers. Any American 
newspa' or magazine writer, professionally 


as such, whether assigned here or 
abroad, is eligible. The publication with 
which the candidate is associated, however, 
and in which his or her writing appears, must 
blished in the United States or its terri 
es or its ons. There is no restric- 
tion as to ie or subject matter of the manu- 
script. Fiction and books of general nature 
are acceptable, but Bes pookry or juveniles. 
Monument pts should con not less than 70,- 
000 nor more than 1£0,000 words. The fact 
that serial publication has been arranged or 
completed does not preclude entry. The con- 
cummunioniions sepinding (he contest should 
e con ou 
> a per and Pe- 
riodical Writers Com ‘urtis Brown, 
Ltd., 18 East 48th St., 4 York City. 


communications 
be directed to 
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Coronation visitors, aboard the 
“Normandie,” included EDWARD H. 
BUTLER, editor and publisher, Buf- 
falo Evening News and RALPH 
BEAVER STRASSBURGER, presi- 
dent and publisher, Norristown (Pa.) 
Times-Herald....The Midland 
(Mich.) Republican, 56-year-old 
weekly newspaper, recently became a 
daily, known as the Midland Daily 
News. ... The Chicago Daily News 
publisher, COL. FRANK KNOX, with 
Mrs. Knox, is touring the Continent 
and writing front page editorials for 
the Daily News on wage and work- 
ing conditions in European industrial 
countries. . . . Also touring the Conti- 
nent, after attending the coronation 
ceremonies, are GROVE PATTER- 
SON, editor, Toledo Blade, and Mrs. 
Patterson. ... PHILIP S. HANNA, 
editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual Duluth Day dinner, his subject 
being, “Looking Ahead.” ... WIL- 
LIAM G. SUTLIVE, editor, Savannah 
(Ga.) Evening Press, has been elected 
president of the Savannah Chamber 
of Commerce. .. . HENRY C. LAPI- 
DUS, editor, Wildwood (N. J.) Leader 
and Mrs. Lapidus are the proud pa- 
rents of a 64% pound daughter, named 
Shirley. . . . “Back home in Indiana” 
is PAUL “PETE” ELLIS, Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, rewrite staff, 
for a two-week vacation. ... AL- 
FRED E. SMITH, on his first trip 
abroad, will write five weekly ar- 
ticles on his impressions of Europe 
for the McNaught Syndicate. . . . The 
54th wedding anniversary of A. A. 
PORTER, editor, Portage (Wis.) Reg- 
ister-Democrat and Mrs. Porter, was 
recently celebrated. . . . While the 
Wichita Beacon city desk vainly tried 
to call GEORGE GOWAN, photogra- 
pher, to cover a car wreck, GOWAN 
was right at the scene, being the vic- 
tim and suffering a brain concussion. 
... Theme, a new magazine com- 
menting on current news, science, 
music and arts will make its initial ap- 
pearance in October. . . . Succeeding 
her husband, who died recently, MRS. 
F. T. RAIFORD, has been chosen pub- 
lisher of the Selma (Ala.) Times Jour- 
nal... .Resigning from Scribner’s, 
PAUL S. CARTER is now advertising 
manager. of the magazine, Sports IIlus- 
trated... . WILLARD SMITH, Wis- 
consin manager of the United Press, 
tells a story everyone who writes 
should take to heart. A UP manager 
asking authority to buy a dictionary, 
was told to get one at the corner drug 
store. Protesting that he couldn’t get 
a good dictionary there, his superior 
retorted, “If the words you’re looking 
for aren’t in that kind of a dictionary, 
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Had You Heard — 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





don’t use them in news stories.” .. . 
Formerly with the Times, Reading 
(Pa.), JOHN A. KEPPELMAN, JR., 
has joined the Philadelphia advertis- 
ing office of Time. . . . The president 
of Time, Inc., HENRY R. LUCE, told 
the Four A’s at the White Sulphur 
Springs convention, that he expected 
its members to give Life 100 Million 
dollars’ worth of business during the 
next ten years.... EDWARD W. 
PRYOR is the publisher of the new 
magazine, Public Relations, dealing 
with “human relations in business.” 
... H. KATHERINE SMITH, sight- 
less Sunday columnist for the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier-Express, received the 
$500 heroism award together with a 
New York trip and a _ nation-wide 
radio broadcast, from Kate Smith. 
The award was made for two reasons: 
because MISS SMITH, so far as is 


Wahoo 


stubby pencils across pieces of old 
wrapping-paper and the invitingly 
white expanses of salvaged window- 
cards. 

“We're just a couple of kids who 
still like to play Indian,” they admit. 
“That’s probably why we collaborated 
on America’s first Indian comic strip.” 

The partners do not, however, in- 
dulge in any un-businesslike displays 
of temperament. They keep regular 
hours at their studio, maintain a seven- 
week lead on material over release 
dates. 


WE have an odd system of working,” 
says Saunders, fingering the gold Phi 
Beta Kappa key which he has prom- 
ised to give to Chief Wahoo as an ear- 
ring bangle the day the strip is a year 
old. “We chew over the story and 
agree upon the main outlines. I draw 
rough sketches—and oh, how rough!— 
of the action, day by day, and fill in the 
reading matter. These are submitted 
to the syndicate editors for approval. 
That’s important, as the strip business, 
especially when it has international 
circulation, is hedged around with 
don’ts and taboos. The roughs are re- 
turned with approval, or with changes 
suggested. Then Wog re-draws them 
completely and inks them in. That 
takes time, but it gives us a triple- 
check on material.” 

The introduction of a synthetic lan- 
guage, called Slango, into the strip has 
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known, is the only newspaper woman 
without sight in the U. S., in competi- 
tion with those who can see, and be- 
cause she taught a man who was deaf, 
dumb and blind to read the Braille. 
.. . The 20th anniversary number of 
the Gift and Art Buyer has been pub- 
lished by the Geyer Publications. .. . 
FRED B. HITCHINGS, publisher, Van 
Nuys (Calif.) Tribune, recently ob- 
served his 5lst anniversary in the 
newspaper business....A new 
pocket-size magazine, which made its 
first appearance recently, is American 
Cavalcade. . . . Following the corona- 
tion ceremonies, a series of articles, 
“England from a charabanc,” will be 
written by HOWARD VINCENT 
O’BRIEN of the Chicago Daily News. 
. .. MALCOLM McDOWELL, also of 
the Daily News, was the guest of honor 
at a banquet commemorating the 47th 
anniversary of “MAC’S” entrance into 
newspaper work.... Formerly a 
monthly publication, Look is now be- 
ing issued bi-monthly and its subscrip- 
tion rate has increased to $2.50 for 26 
issues. 


[Concluded from page 7] 


resulted in an avalanche of mail. Both 
adults and children delight in trying 
their skill at phrasing and contribu- 
tions arrive by hundreds daily. The 
best are selected for reprinting, but 
every correspondent gets a reply on 
one of Wahoo’s special picture cards. 
Slangos give an interesting cross-sec- 
tion of the vernacular in various parts 
of the country, too. From the oii well 
zone comes, for example, “Derrick— 
Square-Tree-Over Black-Spring” and 
coal-miner’s kids offer: “Shaft—“Big- 
Serpent-Diggum-Square-Hole.” Ranch 
youngsters suggest: “Dipping Vat— 
Bath-Tub-for-Um-steers.” From the 
Mexican border comes: “Adobe— 
Square - Teepee - Made - of - Mud” and 
“Chili-con-carne — Fire -Soup- Burn- 
When-Cold.” 

Both Saunders and Woggon are mar- 
ried. In fact, to continue the parallel- 
ism, they were born the same year and 
married the same year. Saunders has 
two sons and a daughter, all of whom 
serve as willing guinea pigs for Chief 
Wahoo gags. 

They declare it was a coincidence 
and not intentionally done, but—like 
so many cartoonists—they bear a 
marked resemblance to their leading 
characters. Saunders, ample: in girth 
and ruddy of complexion, is J. Morti- 
mer Gusto without the tall hat. Puta 
sombrero on Woggon and telescope his 
legs and he’d be recognized anywhere 
as Big Chief Wahoo. 








Policy by Pressure 


from organized readers. Two suc- 
ceeded, four did not. All illustrate the 
power of power. 

Paper A:* A newspaperman with 
15 years of metropolitan experience 
saved money, married, yearned for a 
country paper. He went a few hun- 
dred miles, bought a paper, and began 
to learn what political bossism has 
done to at least part of the rural press. 
He was politely told to “keep in line.” 
Scant favors in county printing or 
legal notices are butter and eggs to 
county editors with a mortgage on the 
flatbed. 

“My city government and school dis- 
trict,” this editor said, “have not for 
years published the financial state- 
ment required annually by law. I am 
told that ‘conditions are such that it is 
not desirable to print a statement at 
this time.’” His city government is of 
the same faction as the county govern- 
ment; both are overwhelmingly “in- 
fluenced” by a strong political machine 
whose GH@Q is in a metropolis. 

In return for his “good nature” sev- 
eral worthwhile favors have been be- 
stowed upon him, but the financial 
statements remain unpublished. With 
15 years’ savings invested in a news- 
paper that needs every source of in- 
come to make the ghost walk (few 
big city reporters know the travail of 
rural journalism) the “hidden gov- 
ernment” octopus is hard to fight. 

“To my certain knowledge,” this edi- 
tor told me, “the amount of graft in 
one county department in the five 
years I have published a paper here 
would show me a handsome profit for 
many years to come. Yet ‘policy’ dic- 
tates that my columns continue to 
dwell on the unexcelled service of this 
department. Scores of faithful voters 
have moved into this county to get on 
relief. Influential persons have told 
me ‘it would not be for the best inter- 
ests of the people’ to publicize the con- 
dition. It is either ‘keep in line,’ or get 
out. I am moving to get out before I 
become a comfortably fixed, inextri- 
cable part of the machine.” 

This is a situation, of course, in 
which the reaches of the machine are 
so finely tentacled that, on order, per- 
haps half of this editor’s advertising 
could be suspended. 

The case of Paper B, on the other 
hand, shows how a little larger but 


* These cases are recent, having been col- 
lected for this article. They have come from 
newspapermen who saw the pressures a ed 
and observed results. The sources are au - 
tic; signed statements setting forth the facts 
are in my files. I am not, however, at lib- 
erty to name the pa ; and I could not fur- 
.: the purposes the articles by doing so. 
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still small paper can keep its independ- 
ence when the pressure involves only 
one or two advertisers. Paper B pub- 
lished a humorous editorial concern- 
ing ridiculous mannerisms and the ad- 
mittedly insanitary aspects of some 
uses of a widely advertised commod- 
ity —an urbane suggestion that the 
unnecessary carelessness of certain 
consumers might be shorn of disgust- 
ing, unhealthful results. More than a 
year later, the advertising agent who 
handled this. account stumbled upon 
the editorial, withdrew the advertis- 
ing, a comparatively significant item, 
and inferred that a retraction and free 
publicity might “do something about 
it.” 

Paper B ignored the inference, 
watched publicity and lineage appear 
in a competitor’s pages, and so far re- 
mains without the account, though I 
am convinced that Paper B is a far 
more productive medium for this par- 
ticular commodity than the competi- 
tor. 

Paper C criticized a proposed law 
that would have provided discrimina- 
tive and probably confiscatory restric- 
tions upon a certain type of merchan- 
dising. The bill contained economic 
shackles strongly reminiscent of a 
Nazi law which Paper C had re- 
peatedly condemned. The editorial 
pointed out that Paper C held no brief 
for this method of wholesaling, but 
that it considered the possible law as 
an unjust and un-American maneuver. 
A heavy advertiser in Paper C, a sup- 
porter of the bill, circulated a petition 
against the paper among other adver- 
tisers. Paper C did not retract, lost 
some advertising and is admittedly 
more careful about this type of com- 
ment, though the publisher defended 
the editorial writer. 

It should be stressed at this point, 
however, that advertisers’ influence is 
not so widespread as lay critics of the 
press declare. Business pressures do 
occur which require commensurate 
power to resist. If the paper believes 
it has the power, it usually can be 
counted upon to play fair with the 
public. My experience has been that 
editors and publishers do not cut 
every corner of policy with an eye on 
the cash drawer; they “stay in line” 
only when they think it would be 
sheer suicide not to stay there. 


Two less obvious kinds of pressure 
are more difficult to combat. One is 
the genuine conviction of stockholder 
or publisher that certain truths or cer- 
tain liberalisms are “long-haired” or 


vulgar; and they are so regarded at his 
Club. Perhaps the greatest pressure 
of all in newspaper editing comes from 
proprietors’ sincere, though often spu- 
rious, prejudices of gold coast environ- 
ment and late middle age. 

The other type is the listless re- 
sponse of readers to important issues 
which cannot be sufficiently drama- 
tized to excite. Public opinion would 
be more intelligent, and certainly 
America’s local government cleaner, 
if more readers were really inter- 
ested in significant news and comment 
which the theorists of democracy as- 
sumed would deeply interest them. 

Editorial campaigns to uncover 
subtle raids on wage earners’ pocket- 
books frequently end in mid-air with- 
out result. Occasionally this retreat 
comes from economic pressure; quite 
as often it is because the raid involves 
the thermal content of artificial gas, 
calcium deposits from hardwater, and 
engineering data on the cost of build- 
ing highways. These revelations re- 
quire considerable mental discipline 
and more than grammar school infor- 
mation to understand. That’s the rub: 
When editorials become intricate, they 
bore readers; and when newspaper 
writing bores, it must cease. Intricate, 
undramatic campaigns fall of their own 
weight. 

Readers can only with difficulty be 
organized, but Paper D illustrates an 
instance in which they were. A group 
of “hyphenated” Americans deplored 
the fact that the monument to a hero 
of their mother country blushed un- 
seen behind shrubbery in an old sector 
of a public park. 

The editor thought this made a lot 
of difference, and for months Paper D 
went after the park board, and dozens 
of feature articles appeared on the 
boyhood, emigration, and inestimable 
service to America of this rugged 
European. This inspired another 
hyphenated part of town and a com- 
mittee visited the editor in behalf of 
some greenish bronze that memorial- 
ized a gentleman who seemed about 
to ride his steed into the rear portals 
of a tenement area. 

Thereafter followed weeks of indig- 
nation and feature writing that swelled 
the breast of another ethnic corner of 
the Melting Pot. Both instances oc- 
curred when space in Paper D was 
tight and news that was more signifi- 
cant should not have been excluded. 


Paper E, however, illustrates an 
almost classic instance of the complete 
resistance of what I have called a 
hyphenated pressure. Published in a 
city in which Germans strongly domi- 
nated, Paper E adopted a fair, pro- 
American attitude after the United 
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States entered the war. Both German 
advertisers and German subscribers 
vigorously protested the pronounced 
policy. The publisher stuck to his 
guns not only with courage but with 
superbly fact-supported logic. The 
paper won the admiration of city and 
nation—and an award for independ- 
ence and integrity. 

The case of Paper F substantiates 
again Adolph Ochs’ principle that the 
large paper with many advertisers can 
resist the pressure of one or two adver- 
tisers, even though they represent his 
largest buyers of space. 

An official of an industry made sen- 
sational charges in a private scandal. 
He wanted it kept out of the news- 
papers because as a large advertiser 
he felt he should be extended that 
courtesy. The story appeared on page 
17 of Paper F with a simple recital of 
facts. The official got on the telephone 
in something of a fury, and made de- 
mands. In later editions that day 
Paper F put the story on page 1 with 
pictures! 

This policy of resisting every pres- 
sure, courageously but also intelli- 
gently, while rivals occasionally 
yielded, was what brought this paper, 
in the opinion of the managing editor, 
from fourth place among the city’s 
newspapers to first. “Few pressures 
now are ever attempted,” the editor 
says. 


Tus discussion with its specific cases 
makes clear, I hope, why the sins of 
some editorial interpretation are not 
the sins of all; that the sins need to 
be observed with an understanding 
eye; and that a knowledge of editorial 
procedure, of advertising pressure, of 
reader prejudice and apathy, may en- 


Columning for 


[Concluded from page 5] 


flash light, in one corner and the name 
across the remaining space. 

The name of the column I hesitate 
about mentioning. I called it “Ain’t It 
Awful!” It was for a very special rea- 
son, however. This little phrase was 
known to all the townspeople as the 
favorite expression of the town’s walk- 
ing newspaper. The by line was 
signed X. Y. Z. 

The first column was a hit. The sec- 
ond was still more of a success. The 
weather gave place to “Ain’t It Awful” 
as a topic for conversation. Then I be- 
gan to slip in more and more names of 
local people. The stories about them 
were not always complimentary, but I 
did try not to hurt people. I thought 
I could judge whether or not the per- 
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able one to recognize the symptoms of 
journalistic strength or weakness. 

In general, it may be said, that as 
long as journalism depends upon ad- 
vertising almost entirely for its rev- 
enue, advertisers will exert what pres- 
sure they can to obtain a favorable 
content. As long as readers possess 
the human frailty of prejudice, intel- 
lectual indifference, and the willing- 
ness to take part in organized pres- 
sure, the critical reader must feel the 
pulse and watch the behavior of news- 
papers and magazines to discover what 
state of health exists in individual 
periodicals. Neither pressures nor in- 
competence stain the journalistic pat- 
tern as much as the layman supposes. 
A little discerning scrutiny nearly al- 
ways suffices to make newspaper read- 
ing dependable. 

These facts, known to newspaper 
men, are not known to readers. Read- 
ers often expect aspects of our product 
that it is impossible to give them; and 
they know so little of our methods they 
cin not appreciate much that we de- 
liver. 

Bed and mattress manufacturers 
found it highly expedient to “educate” 
the public about rest and sleep; to- 
bacco merchants, about their methods 
of curing and manufacture. Yet we 
seldom bother to enlighten the news- 
paper public about one of our most 
difficult problems—interpretation. 

A good editorial page is expensive 
to produce, but it has a proved box 
office value, when competently mer- 
chandized. Why not make up our 
minds whether we have an editorial 
page worth readers’ time—and then 
either explain what can reasonably 
be expected of it, or quit spending 
money on it entirely? 


the Folks 


son in question could take it or not. 

One week I printed a story about one 
of the town’s best known jokesters. 
It was two months before he spoke to 
me again. I found that people who like 
to play jokes on others, don’t like the 
order reversed. 

For every enemy I made, I have 
made a hundred friends. A wee bit of 
flattery in printed form can make you 
more firm friends than anything else 
I know. In flattering, however, be 
careful not to make others jealous or 
to flatter without reason. 


In an agricultural community such as 
ours with a nice lake close by, a golf 
course, tennis courts, and good hunt- 
ing grounds, there is always someone 
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doing something worthwhile mention- 
ing inacolumn. These are the kind of 
little things that never make the head- 
lines and yet make up the lives of the 
people who spend their time doing 
them. 

When I found that someone had an 
extra fine garden or orchard — last 
summer they were rare enough to 
make headlines—I made a little note 
of it. 

The man to whom I gave a blue rib- 
bon for having the year’s best flower 
garden was so flattered that he spent 
the entire day on which the paper 
came out driving up and down main 
street taking a bow. In the meantime 
his neighbors were wondering what 
was causing all the traffic in their alley. 
They soon discovered it was visitors 
to the prize flower garden. 

The kind of item that made the big- 
gest hit with the readers was the 
humorous incident. One of the best 
of these incidents which the summer 
brought was the tale of a well known 
doctor, who, while vacationing at his 
lake home, decided to keep cool by 
hanging a hammock under his pri- 
vate dock and spending his days ly- 
ing, reading and sleeping in it as the 
breezes rocked it too and fro. It was 
all very lovely with the water directly 
below until the hammock rope broke 
and he went splashing into the lake. 

It made a swell story and to the sur- 
prise of the columnist, pleased the doc- 
tor beyond words. He is still thanking 
me. 


Now and then I found myself able 
to put in a few items which would edu- 
cate my readers painlessly. When I 
ran across odd bits of information 
which were more than ordinarily in- 
teresting, I saved them and stuck them 
in between other items of local inter- 
est. It is very dangerous, however, to 
use much of this kind of material. I 
found my readers liked occasional bits 
of book news and comments on radio 
programs. 

The style of writing makes or 
breaks a column. A breezy, easily 
read style is probably the most attrac- 
tive. Readers like words which make 
them feel sophisticated and ultra mod- 
ern. The style must be simple so the 
least educated reader will understand 
it and yet it must seem new and spar- 
kling with life. 

My column has ended most of the 
“but you couldn’t print it” comment of 
the people I gather news from. The 
column is a weapon in my hand. They 
have learned that they can’t tell what 
I will print. But their comment has 
gone from bad to worse and it’s all my 
fault. When they see me approaching 
now, they say, “Ain’t It Awful!” 
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Keeping Pace With Pictures 


[Concluded from page 11] 


me that the plus quality is to be 
achieved by viewing the layout not as 
a mere combination of pictures but 
rather as a combination of pictures de- 
signed for a specific purpose. Sim- 
plicity of arrangement will help the 
layout to achieve its purpose, but it is 
most important to have each layout the 
result of a well-conceived objective. 
A major focal point to attract the 
reader is perhaps more needed in the 
layout than in the single photograph. 
And usually, it seems to me, the lay- 
out will be most effective when it is de- 
signed to convey to the reader through 
its major focal emphasis a single major 
fact or a single major feeling about the 
news it is illustrating. At this point, 
the photomontage, which is often as 
blurred in purpose as it sounds, can be 
either an asset or a liability. 

For example, when industrial peace 
came to the steel industry a few 
months ago, a picture agency sent a 
photo-montage from Cleveland com- 
bining six or seven night shots of 
the steel mills, with the city sky-line 
making up part of the distant back- 
ground. This was an excellent shot 
for a photographers’ exhibit of night 
photography, but it seemed to us un- 
suited to its purpose, for it illustrated 
confusion rather than decision. We, 
too, may have missed the mark, but in 
a three-column layout of three scenes, 
one being two thin outside panels pic- 
turing the now smoking chimneys of 
the steel mills, the two others showing 
vivid and active operations of the steel 
process, we sought to convey to the 
reader in a unified impression a scene 
of men, machines, and activity, all of 
which meant back to work in the vast 
steel industry. 

In the main, it should be possible to 
get from a layout as clear and as uni- 
fied an impression as one gets from 


a single photograph. And the layout 
with a major focal point, expressing a 
thoughtfully conceived and _ specific 
purpose, will achieve this end. To 
put it another way, the reader interest 
in the layout needs to be directed 
rather than diffused. 


WE incline to the view that the 
stately picture should not be tipped 
in layouts, except with great discre- 
tion, and that the sentimental appeal 
is one which should be used most 
guardedly. Contours should be kept 
simple with due regard for type mass, 
and nothing should be put into a page 
which does not harmonize with its reg- 
ular format. 

Type itself should be thought of as 
part of the design, its proper relation- 
ship to the art in the newspaper and to 
the page as a whole, leaving no empty 
spaces, no areas too crowded—with no 
picture having been chosen that does 
not possess some particularly good 
quality suitable for its use. We en- 
deavor to have art on every page in 
the paper, and in scheduling the art, 
we try to take into account the rela- 
tionship of type mass and pictures on 
facing pages, and we try to consider 
the art on all the pages in relationship 
to the whole, in order to achieve di- 
versity, harmony, and balance. Un- 
doubtedly we fail plenty and we falter 
plenty, but I do believe that as we 
strive for the plus quality in planning 
art for the entire paper, and in work- 
ing out its proper integration, we shall 
find that we can achieve that plus 
quality more than we thought possible. 


Ir more planning goes into the daily 
production of the Christian Science 
Monitor than seems practicable to 
other publishers, this is no argument 
to keep us all from trying, for the 
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Monitor publishes seven editions daily, 
its advertising is zoned into four dif- 
ferent editions involving radical make- 
over, and in Boston we have to get our 
editions onto the street just as fast as 
any other newspaper. 

Now, when I asked the Monitor’s 
Art Director for observations on the 
problem discussed here, she made 
these comments, among others, “Give 
me a photographer with a painter’s 
vision . . . one who is able to catch 
the drama of the moment, quiet or 
quick as the case requires. Give me 
an artist who can quickly remove im- 
perfections, touch in a meaningful line 
(softly or with strength) that may be 
lost in reproduction; brush in an out- 
line essential to form, that has perhaps 
faded too far into the background; 
remove anything that is non-essential 
or offensive, without creating a feeling 
that something has been removed. 

“The artist should be sure that he 
has the best possible print before he 
starts to retouch, and then retouch as 
sparingly as possible. Too much re- 
touching could ruin some pictures, 
which would be better left in their 
natural state, 

“The well-dressed newspaper is con- 
stantly in step with the tempo of de- 
sign. News pictures must strike the 
imagination of the public and impose 
the desired impression on its mem- 
ory. ... Perhaps impart a viewpoint 
it has not had before. News pictures 
must be able to impart their message 
in a fleeting moment.” 

But the editor and the artist are only 
two links in the collaborative process 
which produces pictorial art of distinc- 
tion. The engraver is an essential col- 
laborator, and while his work may be 
with chemicals and with metals, his 
contribution is the contribution of an 
artist. I would leave but two sugges- 
tions as to the editor’s part in getting 
the best possible results from the 
photo-engraver: 

(a) good copy makes good cuts; at 
least, good copy is capable of making 
good cuts. And if you are not getting 
good cuts, let’s look to the copy first 
and then to the engraver; 

(b) since few editors can give tech- 
nical advice to the photo-engraver, the 
editor’s most effective contribution is 
to understand from experience and 
from comparison when the engraver is 
and when the engraver is not giving 
the best possible cut from a given piece 
of copy. It is useful at times to com- 
pare results on similar pictures pub- 
lished in different newspapers, and it 
is occasionally revealing to have your 
own photo-engraving department re- 
make a cut in order that comparative 
effects can be studied. 
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Oriental Background 


COVERING THE FAR EAST, by 
Miles W. Vaughn. Covici Friede, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 408 pp. 
$3.00. 


Since this book has already been 
enthusiastically endorsed at least three 
times in the “At Deadline” column of 
Tue Quit, this department will only 
add its “second” and “ditto” to all that 
has been said before. It’s a grand job 
Mr. Vaughn has done. The volume is 
packed with interesting stories and 
gives a background of Far-Eastern de- 
velopments of the last few years that 
no newspaperman who wants to know 
something of the Orient can afford to 
miss. Mr. Vaughn, former Far East- 
ern manager for the United Press, is 
now located in the New York offices of 
the UP. 


Troubled Europe 


AND FEAR CAME, by John T. 
Whitaker. The MacMillan Co. New 
York. 273 pp. $2.50. 


Like “Covering the Far East,” this 
volume too has had the whole hearted 
endorsement of the skipper of the “At 
Deadline” department—and again this 
department adds its “second.” Written 
by a correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who for more than 
five years has been covering outstand- 
ing and significant news events abroad, 
this volume does for Europe what 
Miles Vaughn’s book did for the Far 
East. It too is filled with interesting 
stories of men and events—with back- 
ground material that will bring a 
better understanding of the muddle 
into which Europe and the rest of the 
world, America included, has fallen. 


Tips for Writers 


WRITING FOR PROFIT, by Donald 
Wilhelm. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 386 pp. $3.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a book for writers that won 
wide popular recognition on its initial 
appearance in 1930. Written by a man 
who has had extensive experience in 
the magazine and newspaper field, it is 
filled with tips, suggestions, hunches, 
do’s and don’ts for those who want to 
make writing their full or part-time 
career. It treats of all of the major 
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fields of writing — including news- 
papers, fiction, movies, plays, radio, 
verse, magazine articles, advertising, 
syndicate material, and publicity. The 
beginning writer will find it full of 
valuable pointers—as will the more ex- 
perienced writer desiring to improve 


his copy and sales or to branch out into 
new fields. 
* 


A Reading Treat 


WE LIBERALS, by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford. Richard R. Smith, Pub- 
lisher. 120 East 39th Street, New 
York. 183 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a book to be read first of all 
simply for the enjoyment of it. It rep- 
resents the observations and reflec- 
tions of the editor-in-chief of the 
Household Magazine on varied phases 
and foibles of American life. His ar- 
ticles and essays have brought him 
literary distinction as well as popu- 
larity. They don’t always go hand in 
hand, you know. Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford has been a newspaperman, a col- 
lege professor, a government official, 
a magazine editor and a writer of fic- 
tion, fact and verse in his career. He 
knows the American scene and he 
knows how to write about it in an in- 
formal, entertaining and at the same 
time keen style. Read “We Liberals” 
first for pure enjoyment and entertain- 
ment. Then, be you columnist, edi- 
torial writer, feature writer, reporter 
or would-be essayist, read it for its 
style. We almost forgot to mention 
that the chapter “What Is Newspaper 
English” first appeared in THE QUILL as 
“Notes on Newspaper English.” 


Murder—and Such 


There’s nothing this department 
likes better than a bang-up mystery— 
and by bang-up we don’t necessarily 
mean one with a lot of shooting, blood 
and thunder in it. We’ve found time 
in recent weeks to get around to three 
mystery volumes produced by those 
mystery-merchants, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
One of the three we recommend with- 
out reservation, as we think you’d like 
it. It’s “Murder in the Newspaper 
Guild,” a murder story with the news- 
rooms as its background, written by 
Henry C. Beck, book editor and state 
editor of the Camden Courier-Post. A 
managing editor is murdered — and 
there’s a lot of action before the solu- 
tion is found. Then there’s the “Won- 
derful Scheme of Mr. Christopher 
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Thorne,” penned by that mystery-mas- 
ter, Harry Stephen Keeler. It’s a puz- 
zling story of crime, intrigue — and 
love. We found it good reading—but 
we've read other Keeler yarns we 
liked better. Now we come to “The 
Anniversary Murder,” by Eden Phill 
potts. We liked it the least of the 
three. It’s not so much of a mystery 
as it is a psychological study of a man 
who committed a “perfect crime.” 
Well done—but we wanted action and 
thrills the night we read it—and were 
disappointed. 
° 


Propaganda 


PROPAGANDA AND DICTATOR- 
SHIP, edited by Harwood Lawrence 
Childs. The Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 153 pp. $1.50. 


No one interested in freedom of the 
press, propaganda and the regimenta 
tion of readers should overlook this 
volume. It is a collection of papers by 
Fritz Morstein Marx, Harvard Uni 
versity; Arnold J. Zurcher, New York 
University; Bertram W. Maxwell, 
Washburn College; Oscar Jaszi, Ober 
lin College; Harold D. Lasswell, Uni 
versity of Chicago, and George E. Gor 
don Catlin, England, treating of propa 
ganda in Germany, Italy, Russia and 
the Danubian dictatorships, the scope 
of research on propaganda and dicta 
torship and propaganda “as a function 
of democratic government.” Here’s 
the tag-line on Mr. Marx remarks 
one we enjoyed: “State propaganda 
in Germany relegates the electorate to 
the réle of the national echo.” That, 
as well as anything we’ve ever seen or 
heard, seems to characterize state or 
governmental propaganda. 





Book Flashes 


In “Supreme Court or Political 
Puppets”? (Appleton-Century, $0.50), 
David Lawrence, for 20 years one of 
the most widely read of the Washing 
ton political observers, has written a 
timely answer to the President’s mes 
sage to Congress on the Supreme 
Court. 

The book is a sane and honest state 
ment of the situation, enriched by Mr. 
Lawrence’s deep study of the problem 
and sparkling with his brilliant argu 
ments against the proposals of the 
President. Mr. Lawrence began to 
write the book immediately after the 
Presidential message of February 5; 
he delivered the manuscript to the 
Appleton-Century offices on February 
11 and, despite the intervention of a 
holiday, it was available to the public 
only six days later. 











When Reporters Are News 


ORDINARILY, we'd say, the trials 
and tribulations of reporters and 
photographers in getting news and pic- 
tures in connection with a story are 
not of general interest to the public. 
It’s the fact the paper has the news— 
has it first and accurately—and pic- 
tures that illustrate the story, that 
counts. 

Yet, when reporters and photographers brave danger— 
encounter amazing odds or display unusual enterprise—in 
getting facts and pictures it sometimes becomes news—or 
at least a follow or feature story in connection with the 
main story. For example, the recent flight of the corona- 
tion pictures from England. 

Then there’s still another time, it seems to us, when the 
odds or difficulties faced by reporters and photographers 
become news. That is when efforts are made to prevent 
them from covering stories—to the extent of trying to sup- 
press facts, to the seizing of notes and of plates. That is 
as much a threat to the freedom of the press as any dicta- 
tor’s ruling in Europe. 

We are referring to the recent disturbance at the Ford 
plant in Dearborn, Mich. We are not defending the activi- 
ties of the labor leaders who went to the plant looking for 
action—and got it. We are not defending the brutality, 
the savageness of the attacks upon them by Ford em- 
ployes. We are attacking the treatment given reporters 
and photographers—treatment, by the way, which is not 
uncommon when they are trying to report anything Ford 
service men do not want reported. 

We wish to brand as silly, insofar as the newspapers are 
concerned, the statement of the Ford company to the effect 
“The demonstration, on Wednesday, against Ford work- 
men on Ford property was staged by newspapers which, 
for six months, have demanded the production of a ‘Ford 
strike story,’ and by the UAW, which required some dra- 
matic occurrence to cover up its conspicuous failure to in- 
fluence Ford employes.” 

Opinions may differ as to the actions of the union and 
the company in the controversy over the organization or 
non-organization of Ford workers. But who can deny that 
any conflict, parley, meeting or compact in which the two 
are or may become involved, is news—and front-page 
news? To suggest that the newspapers organized a demon- 
stration for the purpose of getting news is ridiculous. 

But now let us get to what happened to reporters and 
photographers—and for this we are relying upon reports 
of the reliable Detroit News and reporters and camera- 
men on the scene. 

A reporter a quarter of a mile away from the plant, on a 
public highway, was endeavoring to question and cbtain 
the names of some girls who had been passing out circulars 
and what had been ordered away from the plant. Two 
men who said they were Ford service men drove up, seized 
the reporter’s notes and tore them up, searching his note- 
book to be sure it had nothing but blank pages left. 

“You'd better get out of here, buddy, and not try to 
put anything in the paper,” they warned, “It isn’t healthy.” 

Another reporter was questioning union organizers sit- 
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ting in a car parked on a public high- 
way when he was approached by a 
group of Ford men who seized his 
notes. When he protested, pointing 
out he was not on Ford property, he 
was told: 

“We can do anything we want. If 
you're not careful you'll get a sock on 
the jaw. Scram!” 

The organizers drove off and the re- 
porters sought to follow them. A car 
drove in front of them and others pulled alongside block- 
ing them. The reporters were told they could not leave 
until the organizers were gone. As they finally were per- 
mitted to leave the scene they were warned not to return 
with cameras. 

“Three men in an automobile,” reported the News, “pur- 
sued two newspapermen in a 60-mile-an-hour race from 
the scene of the Ford riot to the Melvindale police station. 
There the men identified themselves as Ford service men, 
and said they had been assigned to prevent photographers 
from taking pictures of the fighting.” 

Other photographers were not so fortunate, the service 
men removing plates and films from their cameras. “Serv- 
ice men,” as used here, by the way, does not mean garage 
service men, it means an undercover, plain clothes police 
force which has grown up as a part of the Ford organiza- 
tion. 

We've a feeling that efforts such as these—be they made 
by Ford service men, union organizers, police, dictators, or 
self-appointed censors of any brand—are a definite blow 
at the freedom of the press, they are attempts to stifle the 
free flow of news and pictures and should be so labeled. 
Moreover, the public is entitled to know about them. 

The covering in an impartial manner of any labor situ- 
ation is not an easy matter—and actions such as these cited 
here certainly do not make the task any easier. 


e 
Home Pastures 


THERE'S plenty of good, sound advice in the splendid ar- 
ticle by Mari Sandoz which appears in THe Quit this 
month. In urging that writers remain in their home re- 
gions, that they study and use the facts and background 
material available, she is doing both writers and their na- 
tive states a favor. 

The Middle West is full of stories of adventure and ro- 
mance that never have been penned—or at least in the 
colorful fashion they might be. 

We are reminded of a story we read and remembered 
some years ago. We believe it was “Raw Material,” that 
it was written by Richard Connell, and that it appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

It told of a writer who went to a small town to write and 
look for copy. The milkman tells him his boy has just gone 
to the city to get “material” for stories, that he wanted to 
become a writer. Well, the point was, if we remember it, 
that the milkman supplied the trained writer with an 
abundance of story material during the latter’s residence 
in the town by just talking about the town’s activities and 
individuals figuring therein. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


quick decision. Getting in touch with 
a surprised racing editor, he said: 
“Get busy on that book NOW!” 

Haight did—and the story began in 
the Post in less than a week. As the 
author was but a few days ahead of 
publication date all during the period 
of publication Mr. Jones confesses he 
considered at times locking his serial 
writer in a hotel room safe from traffic 
accidents, and other hazards until the 
story was completed. “Bred to Run” 
was carried to a successful conclusion, 
however, delighted readers and satis- 
field the circulation manager. 

Mr. Jones intends to do a little more 
probing among his staff members to 
ascertain what their secret ambitions 
may be. And, why wouldn’t it be a 
good idea for other papers to try to de- 
velop such “home-made” serials, fea- 
tures and series? 

+ 


Kippinc the public sometimes 
proves a boomerang. Consider the 
stunt pulled by the Chattanooga Free 
Press last April Fool’s day, as reported 
to this department by Ralph L. San- 
ders, news editor of that sheet, with 
whom we once were associated on the 
campus daily at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

“We thought we’d be real clever for 
April Fool’s Day,” he writes, “so we 
fixed up a picture showing a big U. S. 
battleship resting placidly but very 
realistically on our own Tennessee 
River under our own Market Street 
Bridge with Chattanooga’s own Cam- 
eron Hill in the background. We cap- 
tioned it: 

“*BATTLESHIP BRINGS F. D. R. 
HERE ON TOUR!’ 

“The cut-line corrorborated the cap- 
tion, except that the last line warned 
the reader to look at the calendar. 
Well, when the first edition came out: 

“1. A pressman read the caption 
AND cutline, said he thought maybe 
he’d get off early so he could go down 
to the river and see it when it came 
back. 

“2. A circulation man came rushing 
up and pleaded that we put the story 
up in the streamer. ‘We'd sell thou- 
sands of papers,’ he shouted. He 
wouldn’t believe it for some time when 
we said the story wasn’t true. 

“3. District circulation men reported 
people were congregating around Mar- 
ket Street Bridge. 

“That,” concludes Sanders, “was 
enough. We put ‘April Fool’ in 12 
ble italic right under the caption and 
rewrote part of the cutline to be sure 
no more people would be fooled too 
much.” 
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News Editor Sanders enclosed a 
clipping so we could see for ourselves 
how the published picture appeared. 
It was such a swell job that we'll have 
to admit had we been in Chattanooga 
that day we’d probably asked the way 
to the Market Street Bridge so that we 
could have had a look ourselves at the 


big battleship — perhaps even get a 
glimpse of the President! 


° 


Ir you’ve been trying, without any 
success, to crash the field of the short 
story or novel, don’t be too discour- 
aged. As long as there is life there is 





Employers— 


Puts the Right Man in the Right Place — 


Here Is Your Best Timber! 


Have you any openings on your newspaper (daily or 
weekly), magazine, press association, advertising or pub- 
licity staff for young men college graduates? 
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hope in this writing game, business, 
hobby or profession. 

Zona Gale has had such a success 
ful and distinguished career as one of 
America’s major novelists, for ex- 
ample, that the many years of hard 
work that went into the building of 
that career are usually overlooked. 

Upon her graduation from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Appleton-Cen- 
tury’s “Book Chat” reveals, she began 
writing stories and spending postage 
to send them to editorial sanctums 
hither and you. She did that steadily 
for nine years before she had a story 
accepted! 











——— Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 


If you have, we can direct you to a man in your locality 
who is to be graduated this June after completing a four- 


year course of training equipping him for the field of jour- 
nalism. 


He has made broad preparation, received practical expe- 
rience on college publications, and perhaps on county and 
city newspapers during summer vacations. 


The Personnel Bureau has the complete personal, educa- 
tion and experience records of Sigma Delta Chi members 
who will be graduated this June. From these files you can 
select the type of young man needed on your staff by ask 
ing The Personnel Bureau to make recommendations on 
the basis of your requirements. 


Write today if you have a vacancy or know of one else- 
where! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinios 


2384 Glendale Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 























Did You See 
This Week’s Issue? 


It so happens that in the rush a newspaperman occa- 
sionally passes up his weekly issue of Editor & Publisher. 
We say occasionally because we know that most Editor 
& Publisher readers take time to read Editor & Publisher as 
soon as they receive it. 


With so many important things happening in the news- 
paper business every week it is extremely important that 
you read your copy of Editor & Publisher as soon as you 
receive it. If you happen to be one of the few newspaper- 
men not subscribing to Editor & Publisher we urge you to 
subscribe today. Send four dollars for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to: 


Editor & Publisher 


1700 Times Building 
New York City 











